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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Contributions  to  the  history  of  our  country  and  its  collaterals  have  been 
particularly  notable  during  the  past  few  months,  a  tribute  not  only  to  the 
zeal  of  South  African  researchers  but  also  to  the  reading  public  without 
whose  support  the  publishers  will  certainly  not  produce  this  type  of  book, 
usually  well  illustrated. 

Probably  the  most  considerable  of  these  works  is  Dr.  Edmund  Burrows’s 
scholarly,  but  eminently  readable  History  of  medicine  in  South  Africa.^ 
Few  subjects  can  have  greater  influence  on  our  social  history  than  medicine, 
and  in  addition  it  is  a  profession  the  members  of  which,  from  van  Riebeeck 
himself  onwards,  have  done  so  much  for  their  country  outside  their  chosen 
career.  The  biographies  of  medical  men — and  women — in  this  book  are  thus 
particularly  valuable — cf.  the  names  of  S.  S.  Bailey,  J.  W.  Fairbridge,  Andrew 
Smith,  L.  S.  Jameson,  Barnard  Fuller  and  Jane  Waterston.  In  this  way  the 
book  is  of  value  to  more  than  the  student  of  medical  history  alone. 

Of  a  very  different  nature  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradlow’s  Here  comes  the 
Alabama.^  This  work  is  yet  another  example  of  a  worthwhile  product  of 
voluntary  labour  much  enjoyed  by  its  authors.  Although  no  less  than  two 
other  books  have  recently  appeared  on  the  same  theme,  the  Bradlow’s  book 
of  course,  while  it  covers  the  whole  story  most  efficiently,  deals  far  more 
with  the  Cape  part  of  the  raider’s  voyaging  than  do  the  others,  and  also 
discusses  the  origin  of  the  famous  song.  This  is  an  attractive  and  well  pro¬ 
duced  little  book. 

A  Cape  artist  long  in  need  of  serious  study  was  Frederick  I’Ons  of  the 
Eastern  Province,  well  known  for  his  depiction  of  frontier  life  and  character 
for  fifty  years  after  his  arrival  in  1834,  It  is  of  great  value  to  us  to  have  all 
his  work  collected  together— including  the  anti-Stockenstrdm  caricatures 
of  1838 — and  so  ably  documented  by  Mrs.  Bradlow  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Redgrave.  * 
It  is  a  pity  however  that  all  the  six  coloured  plates  in  their  book  are  not 
equally  well  reproduced. 


^  A  history  of  medicine  in  South  Africa  up  to  the  end  of  the  I9th  century;  publ.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Medical  Association  of  S.A.  by  A.  A.  Balkema,  Cape  Town,  19S8. 

*  Here  comes  the  Alabama:  the  career  of  a  Confederate  raider.  Balkenu,  19S8. 

•  Frederick  I'Ons,  artist.  Cape  Town,  Maskew  Miller,  1958. 
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For  years  the  most  talked-of  building  in  Cape  Town,  the  Old  Supreme  J  H.E.  tl 
Court,  has  at  last  received  due  recognition  between  the  covers  of  a  book  in  ■  Netherlai 
Mr.  Ockert  Geyser’s  Die  Ou  Hooggeregshofgebou,*  written  as  an  M.A  j  noon  mei 
thesis  at  Stellenbosch  University.  Dealing  with  his  subject  historically  and  '  Fairbridg 
architecturally  and  concluding  with  chapters  on  the  traffic  problem  the Library  i 
building  creates  and  the  struggle  to  preserve  it  from  demolition,  Mr.  Geyser  \  this  issue 
has  performed  a  task  that  obviously  had  to  be  done.  We  are  grateful  to  ^  the  new  ( 
him  and  the  publishers.  however. 

The  indefatigable  Professor  P.  R.  Kirby  has  continued  his  researches  into  -I  Africana 
the  fate  of  the  East  Indiaman  Grosvenor  and  her  survivors,  wrecked  on  tht  : 
Pondoland  coast  in  1783.  His  latest  book  is  Jacob  van  Reenen  and  the  Gros¬ 
venor  expedition  of  1790-1791.®  Here  is  printed  the  original  text  of  van 
Reenen’s  journal  and  also  an  English  translation,  and  the  full  circumstances  ;  ^  Profes! 
are  explained  of  the  fruitless  expedition  under  Jan  Holtshausen  in  search  '  engaged 
of  possible  survivors  living  among  the  Natives.  Professor  Kirby  also  includes  ^  manuscri 
two  interesting  maps  of  the  expedition,  one  by  Edward  Riou  and  the  other  11th  at 


drawn  for  Governor  de  Graaff  and  found  in  Delft.  The  author  has  added  a  Eric  Mil 

great  deal  more  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  but  does  not  suggest  thai  :i  C.  E.  W 

he  has  exhausted  it  yet.  \  Palaeogi 

The  Rev.  Henry  Hare  Dugmore  (1810-1897)  published  his  Reminiscences  ^  African 
of  an  Albany  settler  in  1871,  fifty  years  after  he  had  arrived  in  Algoa  Bay  at  Europe, 
the  age  of  9^,  and  his  narrative  remains  one  of  the  best  contemporary  accounts  collectio 

of  the  development  of  the  settler  community,  being  filled  with  the  type  of  —and  t( 

anecdote  which  makes  such  reminiscences  come  alive.  We  are  very  grateful  will  enal 

to  Dr.  F.  G.  van  der  Riet  and  the  Rev.  Leslie  Hewson  of  Rhodes  University  sources 
for  editing  and  republishing  this  work  together  with  Dugmore’s  recollections 
of  the  Kaffir  war  of  1835.® 


For  such  a  small  island,  Mauritius  has  been  proved  to  be  a  very  important 
one,  and  the  publications  of  the  Mauritian  Archives  are  always  of  value. 

The  latest  of  these  to  reach  us  is  Miss  M.  Ly-Tio-Fane’s  Mauritius  and  the  ^ 
spice  trade:  the  Odyssey  of  Pierre  Poivre.  ’’  The  documents  which  tell  this  jjjg 
story  of  French  endeavours  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  obtain  and  gro»  ^  than  14C 
cloves  and  nutmegs  in  the  tropics,  are  selected  from  both  the  Mauritian  and9  dation  o 
French  Archives.  Poivre  (1719-1786),  traveller,  naturalist  and  administrator,*  Church 
merits  remembrance,  and  the  editress’s  Introduction  which  gives  a  compre  M  indeed  a 


hensive  sketch  of  his  career,  is  worth  having  by  itself.  than  aln 

4,  ^  «  somethii 

_ cal  root; 

*  Cape  Town,  Tafelberg-uitgewers,  1958.  - 

®  Johannesburg,  Witwatersrand  University  Press,  1958.  *  Adt 

•  Grahamstown,  Grocott  &  Sherry,  1958.  S.A.  Librs 

’  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  Archives,  1958.  Publication  no.4  of  the  Archives  Publication  Governor- 

Fund. 
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H.E.  the  Governor-General,  Dr.  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Jansen,  and  H.E.  the 
Netherlands  Ambassador,  Mr.  Jan  van  den  Berg,  attended  the  special  after¬ 
noon  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  S.A.  Library  on  25th  September  in  the 
Fairbridge  Room,  when  the  Chief  Librarian  spoke  on  the  place  of  the 
Library  in  national — and  international — life.  His  address  is  published  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Tea  was  served  to  visitors  in  the  reading  room  of 
the  new  extension,  still  unshelved  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  extension,  which  will  house  the  Grey,  Dessinian  and 
Africana  Collections,  will  be  opened  to  the  public  in  February  1959. 

*  *  * 

Professor  L.  F.  Casson  of  the  University  of  Cape  Town,  who  has  been 
engaged  on  extensive  research,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  into  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  in  the  Grey  Collection,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  November 
11th  at  King's  College,  London.  The  distinguished  audience  included  Dr. 
Eric  Millar  (former  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum),  Dr. 
C.  E.  Wright  (present  Deputy  Keeper),  Dr.  Francis  Wormald  (Professor  of 
Palaeography  at  London  University)  and  the  Chief  Librarian  of  the  South 
African  Public  Library,  Mr.  D.  H.  Varley,  who  is  at  present  on  leave  in 
Europe.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  of  a  South  African  rare  book 
collection  being  thus  honoured  and  we  are  most  grateful  to  the  Professor 
—and  to  Mrs.  Casson — for  all  the  hard  work  put  into  this  research  which 
will  enable  the  Grey  Collection  manuscripts  to  take  their  due  place  among  the 
sources  of  Western  culture. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  LIBRARY  IN  THE 
LIFE  OF  THE  NATION  * 

The  South  African  Public  Library,  under  that  title,  was  established  no  less 
than  140  years  ago.  Its  effective  history  goes  back  even  further,  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  collection  here  was  left  to  the  Cape  Consistory  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  1761,  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  Public  Library  for  the  nation.  It  is, 
indeed  a  fact  that  the  South  African  Library  has  a  longer  continuous  history 
than  almost  any  other  library  in  the  Western  World,  outside  Europe.  This  is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  because  we  still,  perhaps,  under-value  our  histori¬ 
cal  roots  in  this  country.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  Library’s  having  existed 


*  Address  given  by  the  Chief  Librarian  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
S.A.  Library  in  the  Fairbridge  Room  on  2Sth  September  I9S8,  in  the  presence  of  H.E.  the 
icatioi  '  Governor-General,  H.E.  the  Netherlands  Amba^dor  and  delegates  to  the  Annual  Con- 
^  ference  of  the  S.A.  Library  Association. 
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for  nearly  200  years,  in  its  various  manifestations,  is  in  itself  nothing  ven 
remarkable — a  long-living  tortoise  could  have  done  the  same.  Far  mon 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  original  library  has,  in  the  course  of  time, 
given  birth  to  many  of  the  other  libraries  and  library  systems  that  flourish 
so  mightily  today — and  especially,  of  course,  in  the  Cape. 

My  subject  is:  the  place  of  the  South  African  Library  in  the  life  of  the 
nation — although  if  you  take  that  phrase  literally,  I  do  not  think  there  can 
be  much  doubt  that,  historically  speaking,  its  place  is  already  assured 
There  was  scarcely  an  intellectual  or  cultural  movement  in  the  19th  centur. 
that  did  not  either  originate  or  develop  within  this  Library  in  its  various 
buildings,  and  that  applies  even  to  the  University,  which  at  one  time  conferred 
all  its  degrees  here,  and  for  which  we  acted  as  University  Library  for  mam 
years.  Nor  am  I  going  to  refer  in  any  detail  to  the  fact  that  this  Library,  in 
more  recent  years,  has  been  the  launching-site  for  our  two  jet-propelled 
library  services  in  the  Cape — the  City  Libraries,  and  the  Cape  Provincia 
Library  Service;  except  to  say  that  my  Trustees  have  always  shown  keen 
practical  interest  and  support  for  general  library  development  in  this  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  in  the  country  at  large. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  now  is  something  even  more  actual — somethin? 
which  to  us  as  a  Library  is  even  more  important — not  the  Past,  which  b 
assured,  but  the  Present  and  Future  of  this  National  Library. 

If  you  look  back  through  the  Minutes  and  Reports  of  the  Library  for  thf 
past  100  years — a  chastening  experience — you  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  thai 
there  has  been  throughout  a  tug-of-war  between  two  elements — influenced 
all  the  time  by  such  understandable  limitations  as  finance  and  physia 
space.  In  simplified  form,  this  tug-of-war  has  been  between  those  who  wanted 
to  build  up  the  library  into  a  centre  of  true  research — a  place  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  standards  of  book  selection,  intended,  if  you  like,  for  the 
encouragement  of  an  intellectual  elite;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  those 
who  wanted  the  library  to  become  a  popular  library,  providing  works  o: 
amusement  as  well  as  works  of  edification  or  even  instead  of  them.  Througlv 
out  the  last  century  this  pull  of  slightly  divergent  forces  went  on.  At  one 
time  a  Popular  Library,  with  that  title,  was  thrown  off,  but  it  died  in  a  couple 
of  years  through  lack  of  popular  support.  In  1893  a  sort  of  compromise  wai 
arrived  at,  by  which  the  subscribers’  and  Government  representatives  and 
those  of  the  Municipality,  came  together  on  one  Administrative  Board 
trying  to  serve  both  kinds  of  interests  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

This  attempt  to  ride  two  horses  of  slightly  different  temper  became  mort 
and  more  difficult  to  achieve,  and  there  is  a  memorandum  by  my  predeces¬ 
sor’s  predecessor,  Mr.  F.  S.  Lewis,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  which  sums  up 
the  whole  dilemma:  how  could  this  institution,  on  less  than  £4,000  a  year 
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ep  be  expected  to  serve  as  a  research  library,  a  copyright  library,  a  University 
on  library  and  a  public  circulating  library  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
me,  Penirsula,  all  at  one  and  the  same  time? 

rish  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  our  problem  in  the  past  25  years  has  been,  on 
the  ore  hand,  to  try  and  assure  and  enhance  the  status  and  future  of  this 
the  Library  as  ‘the  chief  repository  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the  nation’,  to 

can  paraphrase  the  words  of  the  1937  Inter-Departmental  Report  on  the  Libraries 
red  of  the  Union,  and  on  the  other,  to  encourage  the  development  of  those  other 
tur  aspects  of  library  work  which  have  become  essential  in  the  modern  world — 
ious  its  function  as  a  “dynamic”  tool  of  informal  education, 
rred  I  have  already  referred  in  passing  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Trustees  and 
lam  s*f  ff  of  this  Library  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  Provincial  and  Municipal 

^  in  library  services  in  this  part  of  the  world.  They  are,  1  think,  fairly  well  known 

by  now,  and  they  deserve  not  to  be  forgotten.  But  it  was  always  very  clear 
iciai  that  in  two  basic  respects  this  Library  would  at  some  point  be  faced  with 
a  fundamental  and  possibly  fatal  decision.  These  two  factors  were,  firstly, 
buildings,  and  secondly,  finance. 

To  take  buildings  first:  it  is  well  enough  known  to  my  library  colleagues 
bin?  that  modern  libraries  grow  by  geometrical,  not  arithmetical,  progression.  The 
•b  is  Old  Main  Library  here  was  built  98^  years  ago,  half  of  it  as  a  Museum.  The 
Central  Wing  was  added  nearly  40  years  ago,  and  the  Fairbridge  Wing,  30 
r  the  '1  yfars  ago.  In  the  interim,  the  Library’s  bookstock  has  been  growing  by  leaps 
thai  .  and  bounds,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  parts  of  the  existing  buildings 
nce(!  *  "e  are  double-  and  tripled-stacked,  and  sometimes  just  stacked  on  the  floor, 
rsia  Moreover,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Main  Building  is  a  fire-trap.  No  library  can 
intec  carry  on  indefinitely  under  such  conditions,  and  it  was  therefore  imperative 
)lica  to  find  the  means  for  building  an  extension,  if  not  for  the  total  rebuilding 

r  tb(  of  the  older  portion.  Only  one  authority  has  ever  looked  in  the  least  likely 

those  to  tackle  this  job:  the  Union  Government,  and  it  is  to  their  lasting  credit 
cs  o:  that  they  have  eased  that  part  of  our  problem  by  erecting  the  Extension  that 
mgh-  has  now  been  completed,  although  not  yet  shelved  or  furnished.  I  say  they 
t  OK  have  eased  the  problem;  they  have  not  yet  solved  it.  But  we  are  grateful  for 
}upk  all  mercies,  and  they  have  not  been  small  ones. 

;  was  The  second  problem  is  Finance.  I  have  sometimes  been  asked  why  I  did 
»  not  recommend  to  my  Trustees  that  the  City  of  Cape  Town  and  the  South 

oard  African  Library  should  combine  in  one  large  system.  It  would  take  far  too 

long  to  go  into  the  “pro’s”  and  “cons”.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  end  the 
moR  problem  was  solved  for  us  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  Financial  Relations 
leces'  Act  of  1913,  it  is  not  permissible  for  an  institution  which  already  receives 
ns  up  funds  direct  from  the  Union  Government,  to  receive  them  indirectly  as  well 
year,  from  a  Provincial  Government — except  for  certain  specific  services,  which  I 
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need  not  mention  here.  And  if  we  had  sought  a  joint  scheme,  on  a  fret 
library  basis,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  seek  Provincial  aid. 

It  was  fairly  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  City  were  to  take  the  lead  b) 
establishing  its  own  services,  which  to  its  honour  it  has  done  in  no  small 
measure,  and  so  qualify  for  a  subsidy  from  the  Provincial  Administration, 
its  chances  of  success  were  far  greater  than  if  we  had  proceeded  on  the  old 
basis  of  shared  responsibility,  Union  Government  and  City  always  shiftinj 
the  burden  on  to  the  other’s  shoulders,  and  nothing  effective  ever  getting 
done.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  line  we  followed  was  the  correct  one,  and  that 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  City  Libraries  today  is  sufficient  proof  of  it. 

The  decision  was  therefore  made  in  1953,  five  years  ago,  that  the  Soutls 
African  Library  would,  so  to  speak,  “go  it  alone”  as  a  State-aiJed  National 
Library  of  reference  and  research,  with  the  bulk  of  its  revenue  coming  front 
Union  Government  sources.  Nowadays  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  bureau¬ 
cratic  Empire-building.  It  is  curious,  and  perhaps  even  salutory,  to  com; 
across  an  institution  that  does  not  seek  to  “accrete”  functions,  but  shards 
them  off  so  as  to  concentrate  on  its  own  true  business.  That  is  what  has  been 
happening  here.  It  is  true  that,  with  the  understanding  support  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipality,  there  has  been  and  still  is  a  “bridge  period”,  during  which  tlK 
City  Libraries’  central  lending  library  has  been  accommodated  within  this 
Library  Building.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  col¬ 
league  Mr.  Bryan  Hood,  not  only  for  his  own  achievements,  but  also  for  his 
friendly  and  understanding  co-operation  during  the  past  five  experimental 
years.  But,  of  course,  the  question"  has  yet  to  be  answered :  can  the  South 
African  Library,  in  its  present  and  new  form,  stand  alone,  and  if  so,  what  are 
its  functions  going  to  be? 

Some  years  ago  when  the  State-aided  Institutions  of  this  country  were 
transferred  from  the  care  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  Education- 
a  wise  move  if  ever  there  was  one — my  Trustees  were  asked  to  submit  a  full 
statement  of  the  functions  and  activities  of  this  Library.  This  statemeni 
was,  I  may  say,  accepted  and  fully  endorsed  by  the  Minister  of  the  time,  and 
those  aims  and  functions  have  remained  unchanged  to  this  day. 

Time  is  passing,  and  I  do  not  want  to  bore  you  with  a  galaxy  of  aspirations 
and  good  intentions,  however  noble.  I  would  much  rather  tell  you  what  wc 
are  actually  doing  to  carry  these  aspirations  out,  and  what  we  propose  to  do 
if  we  are  given  the  means  and  the  opportunity. 

The  other  day  I  was  discussing  the  Library’s  latest  Annual  Report  with  on« 
of  my  Trustees.  He  said  he  was  impressed  by  the  amount  of  activity  that  was 
going  on  here — although  on  the  surface,  perhaps,  all  was  familiar  and  placid 
in  the  old  Capse  manner.  I  suggested  that  the  analogy  of  the  iceberg  might  be 
a  just  one — not  much  sticking  out  above  the  surface,  but  a  great  deal  going 
on  beneath. 
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1  should  like,  then,  to  turn  quite  briefly  to  some  of  our  present  activities, 
and  to  show  you  how  they  fit  in  with  our  new  policy  of  concentrating  on  what 
we  call  “reference  and  research” — however  much  we  may  differ  about  the 
meaning  of  those  cryptic  terms.  They  can  be  characterised,  I  think  in  two 
words:  conservation  and  exploitation. 

I  et  me  take  conservation  first. 

Unlike  our  friends  of  the  newer  services,  who  are  working  actively  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  library  word,  we  at  this  Library  are  most  concerned  with 
conservation — conserving  both  what  we  already  have,  and  what  we  are 
s'eadily  acquiring;  and  we  arc  conserving  it  so  that  it  will  be  available  to 
posterity  long  after  the  disseminated  word  has  perished. 

Should  anyone  doubt  that  this  is  the  major  function  of  one,  at  least,  if  not 
more,  of  the  greater  libraries  in  any  country,  I  would  refer  him  to  a  recent 
study  by  a  group  of  leading  American  librarians  (who  are  so  often,  and  some¬ 
times  rig'itly,  quoted  as  the  last  word  on  any  library  subject).  It  is  called 
“Rare  book  libraries  and  collections”,  and  was  published  in  Library  Trends 
for  April  1957. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  a  couple  of  examples  of  this  conservation  work,  as 
we  attempt  to  carry  it  out.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  physical  conservation  of 
books,  although  this  is  an  important  part  of  it.  I  am  speaking  of  the  careful 
looking-after  and  also  acquisition  of  rare  and  fine  library  objects,  which  are  a 
national  possession.  We  have  here,  for  instance,  by  far  the  finest  collection 
of  mediaeval  manuscripts — many  of  them  wonderfully  illuminated — in 
Africa  south  of  Cairo.  At  present,  with  the  active  assistance  of  Professor 
Leslie  Casson  of  the  University  of  Cape  Town,  these  manuscripts  are  being 
identified,  collated  and  described  in  Europe,  and  when  Professor  Casson 
returns,  they  will  be  catalogued.  This  is  highly  specialised  work.  It  demands 
the  eye  of  a  hawk,  the  patience  of  a  saint  and  the  persistence  of  a  tax-collector, 
and  Professor  Casson  has  all  of  these!  We  have  here,  too,  a  hundred  incuna¬ 
bula— books  printed  in  Europe  before  1500.  Among  them  is  a  copy  of 
Ranulph  Higden’s  Polychronicon  printed  by  the  famous  William  Caxton. 
Our  copy  is  one  of  the  only  eight  known  complete  copies  of  this  work  still 
in  existence.  We  are  working  on  it  now. 

I  could  go  on  in  this  vein  for  many  minutes.  I  could  tell  you,  for  instance, 
about  the  diary  and  sketch-book  of  Arthur  Barker,  1820  settler,  who  arrived 
in  the  Zoroaster  with  his  family,  and  settled  near  Grahamstown.  In  this 
rather  dilapidated  little  writing  book  he  has  drawn  a  plan  of  the  house  he 
built,  and  the  materials  he  used,  and  he  has  jotted  down  notes  about  the 
making  of  ice,  and  the  best  way  of  sawing  a  log  when  there  is  only  one  of 
you.  This  is  all  the  stuff  of  our  social  history.  Here  again  are  the  Agenda  of 
what  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  Music  Societies  at  the  Cape— the 
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Zuid-Afrikaansch  Musiek  Gezelschap,  in  the  1830’s.  To  acquire,  cherish  and 
exploit  objects  like  this,  is  one  of  the  main  functions  of  what  I  have  called  a 
conservation  policy. 

Again,  we  have  here  some  notable  collections  of  private  manuscript  Papers, 
such  as  those  of  J.  X.  Merriman,  Sir  James  Rose-Innes,  Onze  Jan  Hofmeyr 
and  W.  P.  Schreiner,  to  mention  only  a  few.  I  have  had  put  out  for  your  interest 
a  few  of  the  many  books  that  have  been  written  and  published  during  the 
past  few  years,  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  material  provided  by  this 
Library.  Their  writers  have  usually  acknowledged  our  help  in  their  introduc¬ 
tions — they  range  from  well-known  standard  works  of  South  African  history 
to  chess  problems,  and  even  to  a  systematic  list  of  imprints  in  Tahiti.  I  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  indicate,  although  only  in  passing,  the  nature  of  the 
work  we  are  trying  to  do  under  this  main  heading. 

But  I  would  like  also  to  turn  quickly  to  the  other  main  aspect  I  mentioned- 
the  work  of  ''exploitation" — an  ugly  name  for  an  important  activity. 

It  is  useless,  it  is  fatuous,  merely  to  amass  great  quantities  of  paper  and 
print,  if  it  is  not  put  to  the  maximum  amount  of  appropriate  use.  That  is 
why,  for  a  number  of  years  now,  we  have  not  only  tried  to  acquire  and  to 
conserve,  but  also  to  make  available  for  use.  One  way  of  doing  that  has  been 
to  bring  groups  of  scholars  and  students  to  the  Library  itself,  to  give  lectures 
and  demonstrations,  and  to  follow  up  this  educational  work  as  well  as  we 
could  with  our  limited  resources.  This  work  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years,  but  we  have  been  hamstrung  by  lack  of  accommodation  and  lack  of 
staff.  The  Grey  Collection,  which  was  designed  to  accommodate  a  couple  of 
ancient  scholars,  cannot  accommodate  a  class  of  twenty,  let  alone  forty, 
modern  scholars.  As  you  will  see,  part  of  this  problem  has  been  eased  by  the 
much  more  generous  provision  of  space  for  this  kind  of  work  in  our  New 
Extension — the  new  Grey  Room  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  old;  but 
we  are  still  handicapped  by  having  no  staff  whose  main  job  it  is  to  prepare 
material,  undertake  the  contacts,  deliver  the  lecture,  make  sure  of  the  follow¬ 
up.  Fortunately  the  Department  of  Education  is  well  aware  of  our  needs  in 
that  direction,  and  we  are  living  in  ho|>es  that  when  the  financial  position  is 
easier,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  carry  out  this  basic  work  in  a  worthy  manner. 

But  another  way  of  “exploiting”  your  resources  is  to  publish  information 
about  them.  To  give  you  an  example,  we  are  publishing  for  the  first  time  this 
week  a  new  work  called  AFRICANA  NOVA.  This  is  to  be  a  quarterly 
printed  list  of  publications  of  ail  kinds  written  in  South  Africa,  about  South 
Africa,  and  by  South  Africans,  wherever  published.  Twelve  years  ago  we 
began  to  publish  this  list  in  another  work,  our  Quarterly  Bulletin,  which  has 
now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  established  itself  as  a  journal  of  international  standing. 
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The  booklists  overflowed  the  Quarterly,  so  we  have  decided  to  publish  them 
separately.  We  can  now  look  other  countries,  so  to  speak,  bibliographically 
in  the  face. 

Apart  from  these  two  publications,  we  have  from  time  to  time  put  out 
Grey  bibliographies,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Van  Riebeeck  Festival  we  had  a 
hand  in  the  publication  of  two  other  works — the  Catalogue  of  the  Book 
Exhibition  organised  here — South  Africa  in  Print — which  was  highly  praised 
overseas,  and  the  reprint  of  a  rare  work  in  this  Fairbridge  Collection,  the 
Klare  Besgryving  of  1652.  When  I  remind  you  that  we  have  a  far  smaller 
staff— particularly  professional  staff — than  most  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
doing  similar  work,  you  will  appreciate  my  contention  that  at  least  we  are 
not  dragging  our  feet  in  the  march  of  South  African  library  progress. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  about  these  aspects  of  our  work.  But  there  is 
just  one  other  activity  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  notice.  We  are  all 
parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  South  African  Library  does  not  for  a  moment 
regard  itself  as  being  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  library  community.  I  have 
mentioned  our  attempts  to  make  information  available  to  researchers  where- 
ever  they  may  be.  We  participate  fully  in  the  work  of  inter-library  loan, 
although  we  no  longer  lend  books  to  individual  borrowers— only  through 
other  libraries.  We  contribute  copies  of  our  catalogue  cards  to  the  Union 
Catalogue  at  Pretoria.  But  we  try  to  do  even  more  than  this.  We  are,  for 
instance,  fortunate  in  having  a  long  set  of  those  very  rare  and  irreplaceable 
publications  the  Cape  Almanacs.  With  the  welcome  co-operation  of  our 
colleagues  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town  Library  we  have  had  all  these  up 
till  1860  put  on  to  film,  and  before  long  we  are  going  to  offer  positive  copies 
of  these  Almanacs  to  any  other  libraries — or  individuals — that  care  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  at  a  cost  far  below  that  of  purchasing  copies  of  the  Alnumacs — even  if 
they  could  be  purchased  nowadays.  Again,  in  the  intervals  cf  doing  all  these 
things,  we  are  trying  to  fit  in  a  little  basic  research  of  our  own.  For  instance, 
my  Deputy,  Mr.  Lewin  Robinson,  is  engaged  on  a  detailed  study  of  the 
periodical  press  publications  at  the  Cape  in  the  19th  century,  while  as  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Van  Riebeeck  Society  Council,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  here,  I  have  myself  been  somewhat  deeply  involved  in  helping  with 
the  editing  and  preparation  of  works  such  as  the  Van  Riebeeck  Daghregister, 

I  and  the  annual  publications  of  the  Society. 

I  hope  1  have  said  enough.  Your  Excellencies,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
show  you  that  although  this  Library  may  be  old  in  years,  and  although  its 
trappings  may  not  look  very  “Dior”,  we  are  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  work 
that  is  fundamental  to  the  life,  and  particularly  to  the  cultural  life,  of  the 
nation.  There  is  one  other  thing  in  which  we  take  particular  pride,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  helped  to  put  the  South  African  Library— and  South 
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African  libraries  as  well — on  the  map  of  the  world.  To  be  convinced  of  this 
one  has  only  to  see  a  list  of  those  places  all  around  the  globe  where  we  either 
send  our  journal,  or  from  where  we  have  received  research  enquiries. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  or  if  not  said,  inferred,  that  this  Library  has  its  feet 
entangled  in  history,  and  its  head  entangled  in  spider’s  webs:  in  short,  that 
its  days  are  numbered.  On  the  contrary,  and  I  want  to  say  this  with  all  the 
force  at  my  command — this  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  is  not  even, 
as  Sir  Winston  Churchill  said  on  a  more  famous  occasion,  the  end  of  the 
beginning.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  Library,  for  all  its  history,  is  only  on  the 
threshold  of  its  usefulness  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  world  beyond. 

But  to  enable  it  to  function  as  it  should,  there  are  two  things  we  must 
have,  and  we  must  have  them  in  sufficient  abundance:  we  must  have  money, 
and  we  must  have  Friends,  with  a  capital  “F”. 

Twenty  years  ago,  our  annual  income  at  this  Library  was  £7,000.  Today 
it  is  altogether  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £30,000.  But  by  modern  standards, 
that  is  a  mere  flea-bite:  it  is  nothing  like  enough.  My  colleague  the  City 
Librarian  of  Johannesburg  spends  that  amount  on  books  alone.  It  is  perhaps 
one-twentieth  of  what  the  taxpayer  is  paying  today,  without  turning  a  hair, 
for  the  combined  Provincial  library  services,  quite  apart  from  local  contribu¬ 
tions.  Let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear:  I  am  not  saying  that  they  should 
have  less,  but  that  we  should  have  more. 

Lastly  and  always,  we  need  Friends,  as  I  said,  with  a  capital  “F”.  At  the 
time  of  our  great  Schism,  five  years  ago,  it  was  decided  to  form  an  Association 
to  be  known  as  the  Friends  of  the  South  African  Library — made  up  of  men 
and  women  who  knew  what  the  S.A.  Library  stood  for,  and  who  would 
back  up  its  effort  through  thick  and  thin.  We  now  have  350  of  these  Friends: 
they  live  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  overseas.  These  are  the  people  who 
cherish  the  place  that  this  Library  holds  in  the  life,  and  I  even  believe,  in 
the  affection,  of  the  nation.  I  will,  therefore,  conclude  by  asking  every  one  of 
you  here  to  join  their  company,  if  you  are  not  already  of  it,  and  to  give  us  a 
hand  in  the  work  that  we  are  striving  so  hard  to  do. 

D.  H.  VARLEY 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  JOURNAL,  1824 

n 

PROSE 

The  prose  content  of  the  South  African  Journal,  even  more  than  the  verse 
which  has  already  been  described,^  is  predominantly  the  work  of  Thomas 
Pringle  and  John  Fairbairn.  In  fact  of  the  twenty-four  items,  which  include 
two  fill-ups  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  lines  only,  thirteen  are  definitely 
by  one  or  other  of  them  and  a  further  five  almost  certainly. 

As  Fairbairn  was  the  largest  prose  contributor  we  will  consider  his  work 
first.  His  was  the  General  Introduction  (p.3-7)  to  which  exception  was  taken 
by  authority.  ®  His  Excellency  the  Governor  might  well  have  seen  an  oblique 
reference  to  himself  in  the  remark  that,  in  view  of  our  almost  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  we  could  “scarcely  be 
cheated  into  undue  respect  for  the  assumption  of  local  arrogance,  or  misled 
into  over-acquiescence  in  the  dogmata  even  of  superior  intellect.’’  Full  of 
scorn  for  the  barbarous  and  oppressed,  dogmatic  in  criticism  of  the  foreigner 
and  supremely  assured  in  holding  up  Britain  as  the  world  leader  in  almost  all 
departments,  he  concludes  with  the  words:  “Is  it  possible,  think  you, — is  it 
fitting  for  any  individual  or  set  of  individuals  to  attempt  imposing  on  reason¬ 
able  minds  any  species  of  mistification  [5/c]  or  humbug?” 

His  style  is  rhetorical  and  florid  but  typical  of  the  age  (cf.  Macaulay).  It 
abounds  in  such  richly  metaphorical  passages  as: 

“From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  the 
active  spirit  of  commerce,  with  all  the  arts  in  its  train,  is  streaming 
toward  the  interior,  and  awakening  to  a  better  life  the  semi-barbarous 
worshippers  of  the  Czar.” 

In  literary  criticism  Fairbairn  is  less  pompous  but  not  more  readable. 
His  considerable  essay  On  the  writings  of  Wordsworth  (p.12-16,  107-117) 
extends  through  both  issues  of  the  Journal  and  was  described  by  John  Noble 
in  his  article  on  Fairbairn  in  the  Cape  Monthly  Magazine^  as  of  sufficient 
standard  to  appear  in  Blackwood's  or  the  Quarterly  Review.  This  may  be  so, 
though  it  would  certainly  not  have  escaped  censorious  comment  there,  but 
reasoned  as  Fairbairn’s  criticism  is  and  generally  sound,  it  is  nevertheless 
uninspiringly  written  and  prosaic  to  the  present  day  mind. 


‘  Quarterly  Bulletin,  12(4):  159- 167,  June  1958. 

*  Op.  at.  12(3):106,  March  1958. 

*  7:374,  1860. 
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Of  Wordsworth’s  style  and  descriptive  powers  he  thinks  highly  but  con¬ 
demns  the  general  content  of  the  poems,  the  narrative  power  and  character 
drawing — particularly  that  of  the  peasant — as  being  far  removed  from 
reality.  Fairbairn  with  his  journalist's  approach  to  the  world  could  not 
appreciate  Wordsworth  to  the  full.  He  could  not  rise  in  the  air  with  the 
Skylark  or  he  would  never  have  criticised  in  the  following  terms; 

“In  these  instances  [To  a  Skylark  and  The  Small  Celandine]  the 
author,  instead  of  withdrawing  behind  his  subject,  and  reflecting  upon 
it,  from  his  secret  stand,  all  the  colours  of  the  sun,  stands  directly  before 
it,  covers  it  with  the  skreen  of  his  own  self-love,  and  tells  you  a  thousand 
wonders  of  its  virtue  and  efficacy,  every  one  of  which  you  know  to  be 
grounded  in  illusion.”* 

We  must,  however,  grant  Fairbairn  the  honour  of  having  recognised 
Wordsworth  not  only  as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  his  age  but  also  as  being 
assured  of  a  place  among  the  greatest  English  poets  of  all  time. 

Tl'.e  review  and  summary  of  Mr.  Bigge's  Reports  on  the  Colonies  of  New 
South  Hales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  also  in  two  parts,  (p.35-50,  93-105), 
is  unsigned  but  almost  certainly  by  Fairbairn.  it  contains  lengthy  extracts 
from  the  original  reports  and  is  so  purely  factual  that  it  need  not  concern  us 
here.  Its  particular  interest  to  Cape  readers  lay  in  the  fact  that  John  Thomas 
Bigge  was  one  of  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  then  in  the  Colony  and 
had  not  shrunk  from  candid  criticism  of  autocratic  administration  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

The  short  article  On  Apparitions  (p.62-64)  may  have  been  original  when  it 
was  written — though  even  this  may  be  doubted — but  today  its  explanation 
of  ghostly  phenomena  holds  little  interest.  In  any  event  this  item  strikes  one 
as  quite  inadequate  and  merely  written  to  fill  up  two  and  a  half  pages. 

Fairbairn’s  essay  in  the  first  issue  on  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies 
(p.50-55)  is  written  in  the  same  heavy  style  which  characterises  his  Words¬ 
worth.  A  short  history  of  learned  societies  is  attempted  with  particular  stress 
on  the  part  played  by  them  in  the  history  of  the  freedom  of  learning  and  the 
popularisation  of  knowledge — topics  not  likely  to  commend  themselves 
strongly  to  the  Governor.  No.  2  opens  with  a  second  article  (p.87-90)  under 
the  same  title  but  dealing  solely  with  the  history  of  the  learned  society  estab¬ 
lished  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  it  will  be  recalled  Fairbairn  had  been 
engaged  as  a  schoolmaster  before  coming  to  the  Cape.  The  only  interest  this 
account  can  have  for  us  is  its  obvious  imputation  that  the  Cape  should  have 
a  comparable  institution,  as  was  the  Editors’  fervent  wish. 
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Finally  there  is  Fairbairn’s  unsigned  Review  o*"  the  Political  State  of 
Europe  (p.  163-66).  Here  we  have  him  in  the  typical  leader  style  which  was  to 
become  so  familiar  to  the  Cape  public  in  the  S.A.  Commercial  Advertiser, 
with  its  rolling  polysyllables  and  remorseless  condemnation  of  all  that  smacks 
of  despotism.  The  purpose  of  these  three  and  a  quarter  pages  is  to  show  how 
the  high  hopes  of  a  new  world  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  had  been  brought  to  naught  by  the  anti- 
liberal  policy  of  the  concert  of  Europe  and  the  Holy  Alliance.  His 
interpretation  of  the  situation  is  very  able  for  one  at  such  close  quarters, 
but  it  omits  any  mention  of  the  cause  of  this  policy — the  fear  of  another 
revolutionary  movement  like  that  of  France — or  of  the  inherent  danger  that 
lay  in  a  European  settlement  which  gave  no  consideration  whatever  to 
national  aspirations  as  opposed  to  hereditary  autocracy.  It  needed  the 
later  events  of  the  century  and  the  first  World  War  to  reveal  this. 

How  different  in  style  is  the  prose  of  Thomas  Pringle — clear,  straight¬ 
forward  and  graphic,  it  holds  the  reader  from  the  start.  His  admirable 
Description  of  the  Zureveld — the  area  chiefly  occupied  by  the  settlers  of  1820 
and  later  to  be  called  Albany — is  described  as  “From  an  unpublished 
Journal,  written  in  1821”.  It  is  in  fact  identical  with  pages  10  to  21  of  his 
Some  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  English  Settlers  in  Albany,^  except 
in  minor  instances  and  two  short  passages  omitted.  It  also  bears  considerable 
likeness  to  the  description  of  this  journey  in  Pringle's  Narrative  of  a  Residence 
in  South  Africa.  The  following  fairly  demonstrates  his  lucid  style: 

“On  surveying  the  Locations  of  the  English  Settlers  during  the 
journey,  my  companion*  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  many  of  them  had  fixed  their  residence  too  near  the  course  of  the 
brooks  or  temporary  torrents,  which  were  apt  to  ravage  the  bottom 
lands  and  occasion  immense  damage  to  the  cultivated  ground  in  every 
part  of  the  Colony;  and  he  jwinted  out  to  me,  and  to  several  of  them¬ 
selves,  the  marks  of  former  delugjs  on  the  trees  and  banks,  higher 
than  some  of  the  huts  they  inhabited,  or  the  fields  and  gardens  they 
were  cultivating;  but  as  these  vestiges  of  destruction  appeared  old  and 
indistinct,  the  notice  of  them  did  not  seem  to  produce  any  strong 
impression.” 

Certainly  in  this  article  it  was  only  the  settlers’  ignorance  that  came  in 
for  criticism  and  not  their  administration  by  Government. 

*  London,  T.  &.  G.  Underwood,  1824. 

*  Robert  Hart,  superintendent  of  the  government  farm  at  Somerset  [East].  This 
journey  was  undertaken  in  July  1821.  (Prince’s  Narrative,  p.107-110). 


The  three  pages  of  agricultural  notes  which  follow,  signed  “E.X.”,  are 
likewise  to  be  found  in  Some  Account  where  they  appear  as  footnotes  to 
pages  22  to  25  and  67.  They  deal  with  Rust,  Bengal  and  solid  stem  wheat 
and  the  influence  of  climate  on  soil.  Since  the  S.A.  Journal,  no.  1  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  6th  March  1824,  it  is  probable  that  appearance  here  of  these 
extracts  and  the  article  on  the  Zureveld  predates  the  book  published  in 
London.  An  advertisement  for  \\\t  Journal  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
is  dated  Cape  Town,  20th  January  1824,  and  allowing  for  at  least  a  two- 
month  passage  to  England,  this  could  not  have  appeared  in  print  there 
before  the  latter  part  of  March. 

Pringle  intended  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  on  South  African  wild 
animals  but  succeeded  only  in  dealing  with  the  Lion  in  two  articles  (p.26-33, 
151-60)  based  on  his  own  experience  and  current  hearsay.  Consisting  princi¬ 
pally  of  hunting  stories  and  the  description  of  the  lion’s  attacks  on  man 
and  beast,  these  are  by  far  the  lightest  and  most  popular  contributions  to 
the  Journal.  It  was  intended  to  follow  them  with  remarks  on  the  Elephant. 

In  1823  a  valuable  study  entitled  State  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1822, 
by  a  Civil  Servant  of  the  Colony,  was  published  in  London  under  the  editorship 
of  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke,  a  noted  orientalist  who  chanced  at  one 
time  to  have  owned  property  at  the  Cape.  ^  The  author  of  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  of  course  William  Wilberforce  Bird,  Controller  of  Customs,  who 
must  have  preserved  his  anonymity  well  to  maintain  his  position,  for  his 
review  of  conditions  as  they  were  was  not  lacking  in  constructive  criticism 
and  the  book  was  sold  freely  at  the  Cape.  Pringle  took  it  upon  himself  to 
review  this  work,  quoting  lengthy  passages  from  the  original — too  lengthy 
in  fact,  as  he  admits  that  he  had  by  no  means  covered  the  whole  book. 
He  had  dealt,  indeed,  with  less  than  one  twelfth  of  it.  Some  of  Bird’s  criti¬ 
cisms  and  recommendations  he  approves  of  but  he  does  not  scruple  to  say 
if  he  thinks  they  do  not  go  far  enough  or  that  the  writer  is  over  critical. 

As  an  annexure  to  this  review  an  appendix  to  Bird’s  book  is  reprinted, 
the  author  being  the  editor,  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  and  the  subject  the  Settlers. 
Colebrooke  had  visited  the  Cape  in  1821  in  connection  with  his  property 
and  had  thus  some  right  to  be  mildly  critical  of  the  causes  of  settler  distress. 

It  was  Pringle’s  own  article.  On  the  Present  State  and  Prospects  of  the  English 
Emigrants  in  South  Africa  (p.  15 1-60),  that  gave  the  most  searching  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  however.  The  numerous  passages  in  it  to  which  the 

’Colebrooke  (1765-1837)  was  an  eminent  Sanscrit  scholar  and  a  magistrate  in  the 
H.E.l.Co.,  rising  to  a  seat  on  the  Council  in  1807.  He  returned  to  the  U.K.  in  1814  and  I 
probably  bought  his  Cape  property  en  route.  He  was  obliged  to  visit  the  Cape  in  connection 
with  it  in  1821,  leaving  again  in  1822.  He  also  published  a  paper  On  the  Climate  of  South 
Africa  in  Q.J.  Science,  14:241-54,  1823.  {D.N.B.,  XI:282-86;  J.  Roy.  Asiatic  Soc.,  5:1-60, 
bibliog.). 
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authorities  at  the  Cape  took  exception  are  detailed  in  a  document  submitted 
to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  Annexure  A  to  Pringle’s  Statement  of  Some 
Particulars  Connected  with  the  History  of  the  Press  in  South  Africa.^  Quota¬ 
tion  of  two  passages  only  will  illustrate  the  dangerous  tenor  of  the  article 
and  show  that  government  censure  was  not  to  be  wondered  at: 

e.g.  “And  if  the  sums  deposited  by  them  [the  settlers]  as  security  for 
their  embarkation,  and  their  eventual  settlement  in  the  Colony  or  in 
that  district  [the  Zureveld],  had  been  returned  to  them  as  stipulated, 
to  employ  as  they  chose  themselves,  instead  of  being  retained  without 
their  consent  to  be  injudiciously  expended  on  their  account  by  Govern¬ 
ment, — if  a  more  efficient  system  of  defence  had  been  constantly  main¬ 
tained  to  secure  them  from  the  incessant  harrassment  and  ruinous 
depredations  of  the  Caffres, — .  .  .  many  of  them  would  have 
succeeded  .  .  .”® 

Included  among  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  emigration  scheme  are: 
“2.  An  arbitrary  system  of  Government,  and  its  natural  consequences, 
abuse  of  power  by  local  functionaries,  monopolies,  restrictions,  &c. 
3.  The  vaccinating  and  inefficient  system  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
Caffres.” 

Of  the  prose  contributors  whose  identity  is  unknown,  there  is  in  contrast 
to  the  foregoing  a  highly  eulogistic  article  On  the  Capabilities  of  the  Colony, 
“from  an  Emigrant  to  the  Editors”,  signed  “A  Settler,  Albany,  Feb.  5th 
1824.”  The  degree  to  which  the  writer  praises  the  natural  resources,  climate 
and  potentialities  of  the  Cape  makes  one  inevitably  wonder  if  this  is  another 
case  of  an  editor  printing  a  controversial  letter  of  his  own  authorship  in 
the  hope  of  arousing  a  spirited  correspondence.  A  long  and  strongly  worded 
reply  did  in  fact  appear  in  the  S.A.  Commercial  Advertiser  for  14th  April, 
also  signed  “A  Settler”. 

A  short  article  on  Cultivation  of  Tobacco  (p.61-62)  is  signed  “D”.  Except 
that  the  writer  was  familiar  with  the  method  of  growth  of  this  crop,  though 
he  was  over  optimistic  about  its  future  at  the  Cape,  we  can  say  nothing  of 
the  author.  W.  W.  Bird  in  his  book  had  a  poor  opinion  of  tobacco’s  chances 
here,  though  a  small  quantity  was  produced  in  “distant  parts  of  the  colony”. 
It  is  only  in  this  century  that  tobacco  growing  has  become  an  important 
branch  of  agriculture  in  South  Africa.*^ 

An  interesting  speculation  arises  from  the  article  On  the  Rearing  of  Children 
(p. 65-69,  127-38)  of  which  two  parts  appeared  and  more  were  intended. 


^Theal’s  Records,  v.  17:464-66. 

*S.A.J.,  p.155. 

^°lbid.,  p.159. 

Farming  in  S.A.,  27(312):199-200,215,  1952. 
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This  article  is  signed  “Y”  and  is  avowedly  the  work  of  a  medical  practitioner. 
Strangely  there  were  several  medical  men  at  the  Cape  at  this  time  whose 
names  ended  in  the  letter  “y”— including  the  celebrated  Dr.  James  Barry, 
Dr.  Samuel  Bailey  and  Dr.  John  Murray,  surgeon  to  the  forces.^*  The 
one  who  most  nearly  fits  the  requirements  in  this  case  however,  is  Richard 
Heurtley  (or  Hartley)  (1770-1830)  who  came  to  the  Cape  at  the  time  of  the 
First  British  Occupation  and  chose  to  remain  during  the  period  of  the 
Batavian  Republic.  He  signed  himself  “M.D.”  but  from  the  practice  of 
those  times  need  not  in  fact  have  held  that  degree.  He  was  afterwards 
described  as  “one  of  the  most  successful  practitioners  in  Cape  Town”.  He 
was  furthermore  a  member  of  the  South  African  Literary  Society  of  1824, 
so  quickly  to  be  suppressed.  He  was  certainly  married  but  we  have  no  record 
of  any  surviving  children  at  the  time  of  his  death  after  a  long  illness  in  May 
1830.“ 

If  the  surmise  is  correct  and  Dr.  Heurtley  did  write  the  article,  he  must 
have  been  a  physician  of  remarkably  advanced  ideas,  for  the  child  specialists 
of  today  would  find  little  to  condemn  in  his  recommendations.  Unfortunately, 
apart  from  general  remarks  the  writer  did  not  g;t  further  than  antenatal 
care,  but  his  advice  to  expectant  mothers,  regarding  diet,  exercise  and  clothing 
must  have  been  quite  revolutionary. 

His  remarks  on  baths  are  interesting  and  enlightening: 

“I  cannot  well  account”  he  writes,  “for  the  prejudice  that  exists 
against  bathing  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  colony.  A  bath  is 
never  thought  of  till  ordered  as  a  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  health, 
when  there  is  often  the  greatest  difficulty,  even  in  Cape  Town,  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  proper  one;  and  yet  there  are  few  things  more  conducive  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  a  family  than  a  bathing-room.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Colony  benefited  in  a  practical  manner  from 
such  advice  w'hich  included  the  advocacy  of  salt  water  bathing  as  a  tonic. 

There  remains  to  be  remarked  upon  only  a  short  article  in  No.  1  on  the 
prevalence  of  locusts  in  the  Graaff-Reinet  district  and  of  migrating  ‘trek- 
bokken’  in  time  of  drought.  This  is  signed  “Afer.  District  of  Graaff-Reinet. 
Feb.  10th  1824.”  and  might  conceivably  have  been  by  David  Mills,  the 
settler  librarian  of  that  town.  With  the  postal  service  between  Graff-Reinet 


As  explained  in  the  earlier  article  (Q.B.  12(4):  160)  it  is  clear  that  the  single  letters 
appended  to  articles  in  the  S.A.J.  are  almost  always  the  terminal  letters  of  the  writers’ 
names,  not  their  initials,  Fairbairn  signing  himself  ‘N’. 

^^1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Burrows  for  suggesting  Heurtley 's  name  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  More  about  him  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Burrows’  History  of  Medicine  in  S.A., 
p.76-77.  Among  other  things  he  is  known  as  the  artist  of  the  frontispiece  to  Geo.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Travels,  1827. 
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and  Cape  Town  taking  at  least  a  week,  *  *  little  time  can  have  elapsed  between 
the  acceptance  of  this  article  and  its  going  to  press  in  time  for  publication 
on  March  6th. 

Within  the  180  pages  of  the  two  issues  a  fair  variety  of  topics  are  included, 
but  we  are  further  fortunate  in  having  a  record  of  what  was  intended  “for 
early  insertion”  in  subsequent  issues.  This  appears  on  the  concluding  pages 
of  Pringle’s  book:  Some  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  English  Settlers 
in  Albany  (p.  123-25)  as  part  of  an  advertisement  for  the  Journal.  There  is 
no  record  of  this  list  appearing  in  Cape  Town.  The  items  include:  a  history 
of  the  Cape  in  a  series  of  articles,  papers  on  the  diversity  of  soil  and  climate 
in  the  Colony,  the  leopard,  the  panther,  the  wolf,  the  hyena  and  the  elephant, 
an  excursion  to  the  Winterberg  and  Koonap  River,  the  Moravian  institution 
at  Witte  River,  “The  Travels  of  Peter  Peregrine  Esq.  in  South  Africa” — a 
good  pseudonym  for  Pringle  surely? — articles  on  astronomy,  geology  and 
botany,  the  first  of  a  series  of  South  African  Tales — “The  Bushman  Boy”, 
articles  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  various  native  tribes,  on  the  progress 
of  Christian  missions,  on  the  present  state  of  religion  and  morality,  on  the 
connection  between  the  Dutch  and  Scottish  Churches,  on  Merino  sheep, 
on  the  cultivation  of  tea,  coffee  and  hemp,  and  on  Cape  wines. 

Most  of  the  subjects  promised  in  the  Prospectus  of  January  24  1824,^® 
will  be  found  in  this  ambitious  list,  including  articles  of  a  religious  nature 
of  which  many  readers  might  well  have  felt  the  want  in  the  first  two  issues, 
“religious  intelligence”  being  indeed  mentioned  especially.  One  of  the 
three  intended  items  in  this  category — that  on  the  progress  of  Christian 
missions — might  have  indicated  to  us  whether  Pringle  and  Fairbairn  were 
prepared  to  champion  in  these  pages  the  cause  of  Dr.  Philip  and  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  regarding  slavery  and  the  alleged  oppression  of  the  native  races. 
The  declaration  of  this  attitude,  in  view  of  their  close  association  with 
Philip  whose  daughter  Fairbairn  was  to  marry,**  is  an  omission  in  the 
published  Journal  which  one  is  bound  to  remark.  That  Pringle,  who  was  so 
enthusiastically  offered  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
after  his  return  to  England  in  1826,  already  felt  keenly  about  these  matters 
is  clear  from  frequent  allusions  in  his  Narrative  and  various  poems  not 
included  in  the  Journal.  The  impression  is  given  however,  that  while  the 
editor’s  liberal  spirit  would  not  allow  them  to  keep  silent  regarding  the 
errors  of  government  and  the  distress  of  the  settlers — on  which  they  knew 
they  had  the  majority  with  them — when  it  came  to  a  social  matter  such  as 


**  For  post  cart  times  see  S.A.  Almanack,  1829. 

*®Q.B.  12(3):103. 

**  Fairbairn  married  Elizabeth  Philip,  the  second  daughter,  on  May  10,  1831.  She 
died  only  nine  years  later  on  May  30  1840,  leaving  him  no  heir.  (S.A.C.A.  2S/S/31, 3/6/40). 
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slavery  or  race  relations,  they  felt  it  better  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  alienating 
a  large  section  of  their  potential  public  until  the  journal  was  well  established. 

The  editors  then  tried  to  give  the  better  educated  Colonist  a  journal  after  ^ 
the  style  of  those  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Great  Britain,  viz.  the  jV 
Quarterly,  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Reviews,  Blackwood's  and  the  London 
Magazine.  If  what  they  produced  pales  besides  these,  it  is  the  inevitable  • 
result  of  small  quantity  and  a  still  minute  number  of  contributors  of  tried 
literary  ability,  as  is  only  to  be  expected.  That  there  were  persons  of  cultural 
attainment  at  the  Cape  and  among  the  new  settlers  is  certain — the  latter 
included  such  names  as  William  Hartley,  John  Ayliff,  John  Atherstone,  ' 
Robert  Godlonton  and  John  Centlivres  Chase,  all  of  whom  later  left  their  , 
mark  on  our  literary  history,*’  but  in  1824  they  were  too  much  concerned  ' 
with  the  struggle  for  existence  in  a  strange  and  hostile  land  to  become 
articulate. 

A.  M.  LEWIN  ROBINSON 


THE  LIGHTER  READING  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

ANCESTORS* 

II 

As  we  have  seen,  Charles  Dickens  both  created  and  cherished  a  new 
middle-class  reading  public  which  extended  throughout  the  English-reading 
world.  His  characters  were  greeted  as  friends,  and  he  made  the  novel  respect¬ 
able.  After  all,  it  was  in  the  Preface  to  Pickwick  that  he  had  boasted  that 
“throughout  this  book,  no  incident  or  expression  occurs  which  could  call 
a  blush  into  the  most  delicate  cheek”.  That  is  what  Tom  Hood  described  as 
“the  goodness  of  Pick-wickedness”.  To  this  one  might  add,  as  evidence  of 
the  universality  of  Dickens’  appeal,  that  at  least  two  of  his  pieces  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  Nederlands  and  published  in  Het  Nederduitsch  Zuid-Afrikaansche 
Tijdschrift,  at  the  Cape.  * 

Another  development  in  reading  tastes  and  habits  which  soon  found  its 
way  to  the  Cape  was  the  increasingly  popular  Review.  From  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  well-known  examples  as  the  Edinburgh,  the  Quarterly  and  the 
Athenaeum,  and  others  that  continue  to  appear  today,  these  reviews  suc- 


*’  See  Hockly  (H.E.)  The  Story  of  the  British  Settlers  of  1820  in  S.A.:2nded.  Ch.  15 
&  16. 

*Based  on  an  address  to  the  English  Association  in  Cape  Town.  Part  was  later  adap¬ 
ted  for  broadcasting  in  1957. 

*„De  Zonderlinge  Client”  (Ned.  Z.A.T.,  19:47-60,  1842)  and  „Onze  naaste  Buren” 
(ibid.  19:212-19,  1842). 
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ceeded  in  varying  measure  in  setting,  maintaining  and  even  in  elevating 
standards  of  taste  among  the  public  that  read  them.  At  the  Cape  no  self- 
respecting  library  could  be  without  them,  and  one  of  the  early  crises  in  the 
affairs  of  the  South  African  Public  Library  arose  through  the  refusal  of  the 
then  Librarian  to  place  a  certain  number  of  Blackwood's  on  the  members’ 
table.  These  reviews  were  not  only  read,  but  imitated,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
moment. 

Yet  another  factor  in  the  spread  of  reading  in  England  was  the  initiation 
of  the  Penny  Magazine  and  similar  cheap,  popular  journals,  by  philanthro¬ 
pists  such  as  the  Chambers  brothers.  Their  purpose  was  admittedly  didactic 
and  practical,  and  they  were  published  partly  with  an  eye  to  replacing  a  flood 
of  less  worthy  reading  matter.  Although  a  branch  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  not  founded  at  the  Cape  until  the  late 
’forties,  strong  forces  were  at  work  to  harness  the  new  reading  habit  for 
respectable  and  moral  purposes. 

In  1835,  for  instance,  a  group  of  earnest  citizens  produced  what  they  called 
a  Cape  Cyclopaedia  in  English  and  in  Dutch.  The  editor  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  the  English  version  that  “One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge  in  this  Colony  is  the  want  of  Books  adapted  to  our 
condition.  To  direct  a  few  rills  of  sound  knowledge  throughout  the  land,  is 
the  object  of  the  present  publication — selected  as  being  suitable  to  the  wants 
and  capacities  of  the  majority  of  colonial  readers”.*  The  chapters  of  this 
work — of  which  very  few  copies  survive — deal  with  a  mixed  bag  of  edifying 
subjects,  such  as  astronomy,  geography.  Thunderstorms,  Earthquakes, 
Meteorology,  Mohammed,  John  Knox,  the  pietist  Christina  Louisa  Thom, 
and  the  missionary  George  Schmidt.  But  perhaps  this  work  is  out  of  place  in 
a  review  of  “lighter”  reading. 

The  fact  is  that  the  moral  effect  of  reading  matter  preoccupied  many 
worthy  citizens  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  at  some  point 
during  the  ’forties  that  the  Committee  of  the  Public  Library  at  the  Cape 
initiated  the  custom  of  inviting  some  local  notable  to  deliver  an  address  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  Subscribers.  Taken  in  bulk,  these  addresses  (which 
were  all  subsequently  printed  and  distributed)  are  almost  unrivalled  for  their 
portentousness,  and  the  weight  of  moral  sentiment  expressed  reminds  one 
of  those  earlier  moralists  described  by  a  seventeenth-century  pamphleteer  as 
“bestowing  many  houres  in  talke,  and  yet  utter  but  few  words”.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  by  reading  between  the  lines  one  can  pick  up  more  than  an  indication 
of  the  attitudes  of  the  literati,  such  as  they  were,  to  the  whole  question  of 
books  and  reading,  and  particularly  to  what  I  have  styled  “lighter  reading”, 
and  the  novel. 


Cape  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  I  [all  published].  Cape  Town,  Bridekirk,  1835.  p.Iiii], 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Popular  Library  (an  offshoot  of  the  South  African 
Library)  in  1835,  the  missionary  Dr.  Philip  had  declared  that  he  could  not 
persuade  himself  '‘that  a  mind  that  dwells  in  the  aerial  and  glowing  regions 
of  fiction,  however  untainted  they  may  be,  is  by  that  means  best  prepared 
for  living  and  acting  in  a  world  of  vulgar  realities”®;  some  years  later, 
Canon  Henry  Master  White,  addressing  the  Subscribers,  after  suggesting 
that  reading  aloud  would  “relieve  the  monotony  of  many  manual  labours, 
such  as  lace-making,  straw-plaiting  or  wool-picking”,  went  on  to  say  that 
“the  lowest  type  of  reading,  not  positively  immoral,  is  that  which  aims  at 
producing  horror  and  laughter;  and  therefore,  these  two  ingredients  enter 
largely  into  those  compositions  which  are  intended  for  the  worst  portion 
of  the  populace — as  in  the  penny  theatres  in  London.  Reading  that  does  not 
go  beyond  works  of  fiction  is  of  the  lowest  class,  and  the  great  consumption 
of  the  works  of  fiction  is  a  token  of  imperfect  education  .  .  .  Many  books 
have  had  wide  circulation  and  done  great  mischief  from  detailing  vice  and 
making  it  familiar — such  as  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  Oliver  Twist  and  Jack 
Shepherd  .  .  .”* 

To  drive  home  his  point,  the  Canon  went  on  to  quote  that  even  more 
formidable  moralist  and  pedagogue.  Dr.  Arnold,  to  the  effect  that  “Childish¬ 
ness  in  boys,  even  of  good  abilities,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  growing  fault,  and 
I  do  not  know  to  what  to  ascribe  it,  except  the  great  number  of  exciting 
books  of  amusement,  like  Pickwick  and  Nickleby,  Bentley's  Magazine,  etc. 
These  completely  satisfy  all  the  intellectual  appetite  of  a  boy,  which  is 
rarely  very  voracious,  and  leave  him  totally  palled,  not  only  for  his  regular 
work  .  .  .  but  for  good  literature  of  all  sorts” !  ® 

Not  all  the  Cape  intellectuals  were  such  sobersides,  however.  In  1842 
the  second  cumulated  Catalogue  of  the  Public  Library  was  published,  and  in 
this  the  editor,  who  was  also  the  Librarian,  Alexander  Jardine,  saw  fit  to 
annotate  the  section  which  was  now  again  headed  “Works  of  imagination”. 
“Fiction”  he  remarked,  “or  the  conception  of  non-existence,  its  advantages 
and  evils,  was  duly  appreciated  by  Lord  Bacon.  It  was  Gray’s  celebrated 
(and  at  the  same  time  glorious)  wish  to  lie  upon  a  sofa  and  read  ’eternal 
new  romances’.”*  A  list  of  novels  in  the  Library  then  follows,  including 
works  by  Galt,  Bulwer  Lytton,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Ains¬ 
worth,  Disraeli  {Contarini  Fleming),  Maria  Edgeworth,  Mary  Shelley 


®  Report  of  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Popular  Library,  Cape 
Town,  August  18,  1833.  p.22. 

*  Proceedings  of  2%th  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Public  Library, 
Cape  Town  ..  .9th  May  1837.  p.l3.  Canon  White  was  nearing  the  close  of  his  foundation 
headmastership  of  the  Diocesan  College,  Rondebosch. 

^  Ibid.  p.l6,  quoting  Dean  Stanley’s  Life  and  correspondence  of  Thos.  Arnold,  1844, 
V.2,  p.136.  Letter  to  Rev.  G.  Cornish,  July  6  1839. 

*  A  new  general  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Public  Library,  Cape  Town.  1842.  p.l61. 
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{Frankenstein),  Mrs.  Gore  and  Mrs.  Trollope.  Despite  the  fulminations  from 
the  canonical  pulpit,  these  were  the  books  that  were  read,  and  enjoyed,  by 
the  general  body  of  Subscribers. 


*  *  * 

We  should  now  turn  to  another  kind  of  lighter  reading  at  the  Cape,  in 
this  case  sponsored  and  supplied  weekly  by  a  writer  whose  star  is  beginning 
to  wax  brighter  as  the  years  advance.  He  was  William  Layton  Sammons, 
belter  known  as  “Sam  Sly”,  founder  and  editor  of  the  African  Journal,  and 
self-appointed  gadfly  to  a  community  that  had  become  disturbingly  self- 
satisfied — and,  to  anyone  who,  like  Sammons,  had  moved  on  the  fringe  of 
the  Dickens  world,  insufferably  dull.  Once  again  we  have  the  complaint, 
voiced  half-a-century  earlier,  that  “Here  at  the  Cape  there  is  neither  opera  nor 
theatre,  nor  park,  nor  concerts,  nor  court,  nor  news”.  This,  for  1841,  was  a 
slight  exaggeration  to  be  sure,  but  there  was  some  truth  in  it  all  the  same. 
After  four  years’  teasing  his  efforts  began  to  have  some  effect.  In  1845,  for 
instance,  he  describes  the  following  red-letter  week;  “Exciting  doors  will 
be  opened  shortly  for  the  lovers  of  the  Polka,  the  Drama,  Science  and 
Wesley:  namely,  the  New  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Rondebosch  this  morning . . .; 
the  theatre  at  Roeland  street  this  evening . . .;  “The  steam  and  steam-engine”, 
lecture  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Brown,  tomorrow  .  .  .;  and  the  3rd.  Subscription  Ball 
at  the  Exchange  Rooms,  on  Tuesday”.  Sammons  had  previously  lived  at 
Bath  in  the  shadow  of  those  Assembly  Rooms  where,  as  Dickens  had 
recorded,  “the  leaves  of  the  romances  were  reduced  to  a  condition  very  like 
curl-paper”;  he  knew  George  Cruikshank  fairly  well,  and  himself  contri¬ 
buted  to  Dickens’  journal.  Household  Words.  Sammons  was,  in  fact,  a  man 
of  catholic  tastes  and  some  journalistic  and  literary  experience,  and  it  was 
due  in  considerable  measure  to  his  efforts  that  the  amateur  theatre  at  the 
Cape  was  revived — still  in  its  frame  of  respectability. 

In  an  article  published  in  our  Quarterly  Bulletin’’  Professor  Alan  Hattersley 
has  remarked  that  Sammons’  African  Journal  was  more  of  a  family  magazine 
than  a  newspaper,  and  contained  reading  matter  of  interest  to  the  whole 
family  circle,  children  included.  This  lively  paper  sold  for  eightpence  a 
copy  for  its  four  folio  pages,  running  from  1843  till  1844,  and  then  again 
until  1851. 

In  the  first  munber,  *  which  carries  greetings  to,  among  others,  Cruikshank, 
Dickens  and  Leigh  Hunt  Esq.,  Sam  Sly  lises  his  front  page  for  advertisements. 


’’  “Sam  Sly  (William  Layton  Sammons)”,  (Q.B.S.A.L.,  9(4):109-16,  June  1955). 
*  Sam  Sly’s  Journal,  a  register  of  facts,  fiction,  news,  literature,  commerce  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  v.l,  no.l,  June  1,  1843. 
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including  one  for  Cape  wines  with  a  neat  acrostic  on  the  name  of  the  vendor, 

J.  S.  Leibbrandt.  The  second  page  has  a  humorous  Diary  for  the  week,  a 
leader  on  “All  work  and  no  play”  (a  hit  at  his  solemn  contemporary,  the  • 
Advertiser),  and  a  quizzical  note  on  Dr.  James  Adamson’s  interminable  i 
dissertation  at  the  Public  Library  on  the  science  of  speech.  On  the  third  page  t 
we  find  an  essay  on  the  history  of  newspapers,  a  contribution  by  his  friend  | 
Laman  Blanchard  on  “The  Reader”;  some  “Domestic  documents”  lifted 
from  Punch,  and  the  first  of  a  long  series  written  by  himself  on  “Localities,  ' 
sayings  and  doings”,  beginning  with  a  crisp  note  on  the  local  Police  Station. 
Then,  on  the  back  page,  a  poem— usually  a  mild  lampoon;  and,  in  this  first 
number,  a  review  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  with  quite  a  sizeable  extract  in  the 
smallest  imaginable  type — the  first,  again,  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  Dickens’ 
monthly  parts  which  one  suspects  he  had  no  specific  permission  to  use. 

As  an  example  of  the  quality  of  his  work,  as  good  at  its  best  as  Barham’s 
(of  the  Ingoldshy  legends),  one  might  quote  the  following  stanza  from  Sam¬ 
mons’  Ode  to  High  folks:  to  the  look-out  man  at  the  Flag-staff  on  the  Lion 
Mountain: 

“Hail,  Prince  of  Peepers!  Whilst  my  mind  is  soaring 

I  herewith  elevate  my  thoughts  to  thee; 

Say — thou  who  art  so  quizzical  and  poring — 

What  doest  thou  spy  upon  the  sea 
For  me? 

Hast  time  to  read? 

Doth  the  sea-weed 

Engross  thy  thoughts,  sea-gulls,  or  Carey’s  chickens? 

Hast  heard  of  Dickens, 

Pickwick,  and  Smike,  and  that  sweet  creature  Nelly? 

Or  doth  thy  belly 

Monopolise  thy  time  when  nought  appears. 

And  barques  are  scarce,  or  sails  are  in  arrears?” 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  time  and  place  that  this  harmless  piece  of  leg¬ 
pulling  should  have  led  to  a  lengthy  correspondence  in  the  more  serious 
local  press  on  the  need  for  providing  proper  reading  facilities  for  the  working- 
classes,  as  a  result  of  which  several  citizens  combined  to  form  a  Mechanics’ 
Institute  at  the  Cape. 

No  survey  of  “lighter  reading”  at  the  Cape  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  this  humorously  effective  social  critic:  the  pages  of  Sam  Sly 
are  a  mine  of  information  about  contemporary  people  and  events,  the  wit  is 
not  of  the  heavy  punning  variety  that  mars  later  humorous  journals  like 
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The  Squib,  and  Sammons’  work  abounds  in  a  particular  quality  of  zest  and 
high  spirits  which  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  more  ponderous  utterances 
of  the  local  moralists  of  his  time. 

*  *  * 

In  an  article  which  he  contributed  some  years  later  to  the  Graaff-Reinet 
Herald,  Sammons  made  the  categorical  assertion  that  “there  is  no  literature 
in  Cape  Town;  we  have  an  abundance  of  books,  but  they  are  imported”.  To 
a  large  extent,  this  was  true:  there  was  singularly  little  indigenous  writing 
of  any  quality.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  turn  to  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
literary  journal  which  was  launched  at  the  Cape  in  1848.  Here  one  can  find 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  reading  and 
writing  during  the  first  half-century  of  British  settlement  at  the  Cape. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Literary  Magazine  was  launched  and  edited  by  a 
young  civil  servant  of  great  promise,  James  Long  Fitzpatrick,  with  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  a  group  of  professional  men,  among  whom 
was  Charles  Aken  Fairbridge,  the  founder  of  the  Fairbridge  Library.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  who  was  a  well-educated  and  travelled  person,  came  to  the  Cape  in 
1846,  when  he  was  still  only  23  years  of  age.  He  took  a  modest  post  in  the 
Customs  Office  and  later  in  the  Colonial  Office,  but  his  energies  were  chiefly 
concentrated  on  his  great  enthusiasm:  the  theatre.  He  was  a  leading  member 
of  Captain  Hall’s  company,  and  api>eared  in  Shakespearian  parts.  He  also 
had  an  unusually  good  Shakespearian  library,  which  was  taken  over  at  his 
death  (by  his  own  hand)  in  1851,  by  his  executor,  C.  A.  Fairbridge.® 

In  the  first  number  of  his  magazine,  which  appeared  in  1847,  Fitzpatrick 
set  out  in  customary  fashion  his  reasons  for  bringing  the  work  before  the 
Cape  public.*®  He  began  by  saying  that  many  of  the  best  literary  periodi¬ 
cals  so  far  established  had  begun  with  prospects  of  success  little  better  than 
his  own,  quoting  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  way  of  illustration.  After  pointing 
out  that  there  was  no  other  community  of  Englishmen  where  literary  maga¬ 
zines  had  not  been  established,  he  went  on  to  say  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
population  at  the  Cape  consisted  of  a  class  of  men  who,  though  fitted  in 
every  respect  by  birth  and  education  to  take  an  interest  in  the  events  of  the 
literary  world,  were  yet  debarred  by  the  laborious  nature  of  their  daily 
duties  from  the  perusal  of  ponderous  tomes  of  history,  biography  and 
learning.  To  this  class,  the  mercantile  community  and  especially  the  mer¬ 
chants’  clerks,  he  believed  that  a  literary  miscellany  would  be  peculiarly 

*  Some  of  these  works  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Fairbridge  Collection  at  the  S.A. 
Library. 

*®Ca/>e  of  Good  Hope  Literary  Magazine,  v.l,  no.l,  p.1-19,  1847  (Introductory 
address).  The  cover  of  this  number  was  designed  by  G.  F.  Angas.  In  V.2,  no.IO,  Dec.  |848, 
it  is  stated  that  No.  II  will  be  published  on  Thursday,  I  February  1848,  but  there  is  no 
copy  of  this  part  in  the  S.A.  Library. 
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acceptable,  aud  that  with  the  military,  the  civil  service  and  members  of  the 
learned  professions,  there  was  larger  support  for  a  venture  of  this  kind  than 
in  a  town  of  the  same  size  in  England. 

Hitherto  one  great  drawback  had  been  their  isolation  from  the  world  of 
letters.  “Every  man  in  England  may  be  supplied  by  the  railway-train  with  the 
last  new  publication  in  twenty-four  hours  ...  we  have  to  depend  on  the 
mercy  of  winds  and  waves  for  our  literary  supplies.  Thus  recently  . . .  intelli¬ 
gence  of  considerable  importance  to  some  individuals  in  the  colony  was 
derived  from  a  newspaper  which  had  served  during  the  voyage  from  England 
as  an  envelope  for  the  Captain’s  boots”.  But  the  very  fact  of  isolation  was  a 
spur  to  communicate  new  facts  and  discoveries  in  Africa,  and  particularly 
at  the  Cape,  which  was  a  half-way  house  between  two  great  centres  of  cul¬ 
tural  activity. 

The  first  number  of  this  magazine  began  with  a  dissertation  on  Capital 
punishment,  followed  by  an  essay  in  romantic  vein  on  Moonlight.  Next, 
recollections  of  a  tour  in  the  Levant,  by  Fitzpatrick  himself;  a  poem,  by 
George  Longmore,  in  the  Byronic  style;  an  Irish  tale  called  “The  Contrast”; 
some  notes  on  education  by  A.  W.  Cole;  a  political  commentary  on  affairs  in 
Europe;  and,  most  interesting  of  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
survey,  a  series  of  notes  of  contemporary  literature,  science  and  art. 

Once  again  there  is  a  defence  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  form.  Unlike 
Lockhart,  who  thought  that  Picwick  was  “all  very  well,  but  damned  low”, 
and  Oliver  Twist,  “even  lower”,  Fitzpatrick  took  the  view  that  even  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  crime,  if  true  to  nature,  had  virtues  of  its  own,  and  the  works  of 
fiction  which  represented  in  its  true  colours  any  state  of  society,  whether  in 
the  present  or  former  times,  was  well  worthy  of  attention.  As  for  writers  like 
Thackeray,  the  reader  is  asked  to  consider  what  an  asset  such  a  writer  would 
be  to  Cape  society.  One  who  could,  “by  pungent  satire,  expel  the  demon  of 
gossip  from  this  town,  would  do  us  a  better  service  than  any  chemical  lec¬ 
turer  who  ever  breathed”— this,  no  doubt,  being  a  sidekick  at  the  benevolent 
Rev.  J.  C.  Brown. 

Here  then  are  the  stirrings  of  something  individual  in  literary  criticism  at 
the  Cape.  Had  Fitzpatrick  lived,  he  might  have  become  a  Cape  writer  of  real 
significance.  But  with  his  death  the  venture  failed,  and  we  are  left  with  the 
disillusioned  comment  of  another  publisher,  Henry  Holland,  whose  Cape 
Town  Mirror  had  failed  to  attract  the  response  he  had  expected:  “The  frame 
of  society  in  this  colony  is  not  suited  for  cheap  publications.  The  lower 
classes  do  not  read.  The  middle  and  higher  classes  who  do  read,  are  exigent 
in  their  requirements;  they  desire  only  the  best  order  of  reading,  and  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  it  at  a  fair  price”.  “  D.  H.  VARLEY 

Cape  Town  Mirror,  v.l,  no.43,  1849,  p.339.  This  paper  ran  from  5  September  1848 
till  26  June  1849. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS 


Supplementing  the  Handlist  of  South  African  Periodicals  received  under 
the  Copyright  Act,  current  in  December  1951. 

NEW  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED  (to  1  November.  1958) 
(Including  old  ones  received  for  the  first  time) 


Africana  Nova;  a  quarterly  bibliography 
of  books  currently  published  in  and  about 
South  Africa,  based  on  the  accessions  to 
the  Africana  Ekpartment  of  the  South 
African  Public  Library,  Cape  Town.  The 
Library,  Cape  Town.  10/-  p.a.  Q. 

Bet-el  Nulls.  Afrika  Evangeliese  Bond  Bet-el 
Bybelskool,  Posbus  66,  Claremont,  K.P. 
[No.  II  March  1958.  M. 

Church.  Bible  Truth  Centre,  520  Fletcher  & 
Cartwrights  Building,  Adderley  St.,  Cape 
Town.  1/-  p.c.,  10/-  p.a.  v.l,  no.l,  n.d.  M. 
Community  News.  Durban  Coloured  Memo¬ 
rial  Community  Centre,  16  Saunders  Rd., 
Durban.  4d.  p.c.,  5/-  p.a.  August  1958. 
Mimeographed.  M. 

Daggids.  Johanncsburgse  Raad  vir  Volks- 
ontwikkcling,  Posbus  1638,  Johannesburg. 
October  1958.  Irreg. 

Mimeographed. 

Economic  Newsletter  (supplement  to  Fort¬ 
nightly  Digest  of  South  African  Affairs). 
South  African  Information  Service,  Private 
Bag,  Pretoria.  No.l,  August  1958.  M. 
Eamily/Familie.  Prestige  Publications  (Pty.) 
Ltd.,  103  Speedcraft  House,  Loveday  St., 
Johannesburg.  6d.  p.c.  No.l,  November 
1958.  M. 

Frontier;  South  Africa's  own  comic  paper. 
Onslow  Publications  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
4522,  Johannesburg.  6d.  p.c.,  6/-  for  6 
months.  No.l,  18th  CXrtober  1958.  F. 
Gardening  in  Southern  Africa.  Central  News 
Agency  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  10799,  Johannes¬ 
burg.  1/6  p.c.,  v.l,  no.l,  August  1958.  M. 
Interflora  News.  Interflora  African  Areas 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  1510,  Johannesburg.  May 
&  August  1956;  May/June  1957;  v.3,  no.2, 
June  1958.  M. 

Misdaad.  Trans-Afrika  Pers,  Rand  Daily 
Mail  Gebou  606,  Mainstraat  174,  Johannes¬ 
burg.  1/6  p.c.,  19/-  p.a.  v.l,  no.l,  September 
1958.  M. 


Nasarener  Bybellesse  vir  Sondagskool.  Kerk 
van  die  Nasarener,  Posbus  48,  Florida, 
Transvaal.  July/Sept.  1958.  Q. 

Noord/ North  Rander;  news  service  for 
Kempton  Park,  Edenvale  &  surroundings. 
Circulation  Manager,  P.O.  Box  64,  Kemp¬ 
ton  Park.  3d.  p.c.  No.l,  24th  October  1958. 

F. 

Oorwinning;  kwartaalblad  van  Vereniging 
Onesimus.  Die  Sekretaris,  Posbus  433, 
Pretoria.  2/6  p.a.  v.l,  no.l,  October  1955. 

Q. 

Our  Africa.  A.C.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  342, 
Roodepoort.  6d.  p.c.,  6/-  p.a.  v.l,  no.l, 
September  1958.  M. 

Rondeberg  Roundabout.  Rondeberg  Busi¬ 
ness  &  Professional  Women’s  Club,  P.O. 
Box  10,  Wynberg,  C.P.  [No.l]  August 
1958.  M. 

Rolamid.  Rotary  Club,  P.O.  Box  13, 
Middelburg,  Transvaal.  No.l,  September 
1958.  M. 

Shoerama.  Ramsay,  Son  &  Parker  (Pty.) 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  59,  Cape  Town.  [No.l] 
October  1958.  Irreg. 

Sosa  Times.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  South 
Africa  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  1 53 1 ,  Johannes¬ 
burg.  v.l,  no.l,  Dec.  1957.  Irreg. 

Transafrka  Student.  Transafrica  Corres¬ 
pondence  College,  P.O.  Box  3512,  Johan¬ 
nesburg.  [1958].  Irreg. 

Mimeographed. 

Travel;  the  tourist’s  monthly  magazine. 
The  Editor,  P.O.  Box  622,  Pretoria.  2/- 
p.c.,  24/-  p.a.  1st  edition,  January  1958.  M. 
Vertaler.  Suid-Afrikaanse  Vertalersinsti- 
tuut,  Posbus  6958,  Johannesburg.  [1958] 
Mimeographed.  Irreg. 

Voorpos;  Afrikaanse  strokiesverhale.  Ons¬ 
low  Publikasies  (Edms.)  Bpk.,  Posbus  4522, 
Johannesburg.  6d.  p.c.,  6/-  for  6  months. 
No.l.  18th  October  1958.  F. 
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CEASED  PUBLICATION 
(Issue  noted  is  last  that  appeared) 


Adv.  Pirow  se  Nuusbrief.  No.408,  31st  July 
1958. 

Agricultural  World,  v.l,  no.  12,  January 
1958. 

Al-munauwir.  v.l,  no.3,  March  1955. 
Atomic  Power  Review,  v.l,  no.  1/2,  Nov./ 
Dec.  1956. 

Body  Culture  Digest,  v.5,  no.4,  July/August 
1958. 

Bou;  kwartaalblad  van  die  Christelike 
Volksbond.  Dec.  1956. 

Commentary  on  Politics  Today.  No.29, 
Nov.  1957. 


Dienares.  1st  quarter  1957. 

Good  Shepherd.  February  1954. 

Halt.  12th  edition,  5th  Nov.  1957. 
Kanaal.  v.4,  no.2,  Dec.  1957. 

Leh  Journal.  September  1958. 

Nasionale  Partynuus.  No.22,  August  1956. 
Oif  Afrike’s  Erd.  No.9,  December  1955' 
Opportunity.  August  1956. 

Round  the  Bend,  v.l,  no.l,  30th  March  1956. 
South  African  Cycling  &  Athletic  News, 
v.lO,  no.  10,  July  1957. 

South  African  Student,  v.22,  no.3,  June  1957. 


CHANGES  OF  TITLE,  ADDRESS,  INCORPORATIONS,  ETC. 


Financial  Press  became; 

Financial  Times  &  Industrial  Press  incor¬ 
porating  the  Financial  Press  with  v.6,  no.l, 
August  1958. 


South  African  Garden  &  Home  is  being 
published  by  Purnell  Publications  (Pty.) 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  10021,  Johannesburg  as  from 
v.l 3,  no.4,  August  1958. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS/STAATSUITGAWES 

(N.B. — On  account  of  shortage  of  space,  Government  Publications  are  listed  in  English  and 
Afrikaans  in  alternate  issues,  with  reference  to  the  edition  in  the  other  language. 
Eng.  <6  Afr.  indicates  that  the  English  and  Afrikaans  versions  are  printed  together 
in  one  volume.  Afr.  uitgawe  and  English  edition  refer  to  the  separately  published 
Afrikaans  &  English  editions.  Sub-headings  are  given  in  both  languages.  In  this 
issue  the  main  entries  are  in  Afrikaans;  in  the  next  they  will  be  in  English. — Ed.) 


U.G.  Serie/Serics  1957 


U.G.-45.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
ouditeur-generaal  vir  die  boekjaar  1956-57 
oor  die  Appropriasierekening  en  diverse 
rekenings  (met  uitsondering  van  Spoorwee 
en  hawens)  en  die  hnansiestate;  deel  III. 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  11957].  [vi],  593-875  p. 
tables.  33cm.  34/6. 

Eng.  &  Afr. 

U.G.-51.  Verslag  van  die  direkteur  van 
Besproeiing  vir  die  tydperk  I  April  1955 


tot  31  Maart  1956.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr., 
[1958].  [iv]29  +  [iv]29  p.  pis.,  tables.  33cm. 
9/3. 

Eng.  &.  Afr. 

U.G.-58.  Verslag  van  die  direkteur  van 
Puhlieke  werke  vir  die  tydperk  1  April 
1952  tot  31  Maart  1957.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr., 
1957.  [i],24  -h  [i],24  p.  pis.,  tables.  33cm. 
8/6. 

Eng.  &  Afr. 


U.G.-ll.  ^ 
ouditeur-gei 
Raad  van  I 
vir  die  boe 

1956  .  .  . 
4-45  p.  tab 
Eng.  A  Af 
U.G.-12.  T 
bewaringsra 
tot  30  Junk 
[iii],  16  p. 
Eng.  editioi 
U.G.-13.  > 
ouditeur-gei 
Suid-Afrika 
1  Julie  195' 
Staatsdr.,  1 
2/-. 

Eng.  A  Af 
U.G.-I8.  ^ 
ouditeur-gei 
Raad  van  I 
vir  die  boe 

1957  .  .  . 
tables.  33cr 
Eng.  A  Af 
U.G.-20.  . 
ment  van 
Pretoria.  Si 
28cm.  10/9 
Eng.  editio 
UG.-2I.  ^ 
ou.diteur-ge 
Raad  van 
vir  die  bo 
September 
1958.  [iii], 
Eng.  A  Af, 
U.G.-22.  D 
en  wetenski 
jaar  1957. 
96  p.  table 
Eng.  editioi 
U.G.-24.  > 
ouditeur-gei 
Oliesaadbel 
1  Julie  195! 
Staatsdr.,  1! 
Eng.  A  Aj 
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U.G.  Serie/Scries  1958 


U.G.'ll.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
ooditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
Raad  van  beheer  oor  die  Mielienywerheid 
vir  die  boekjaar  1  Mei  1955  tot  30  April 

1956  .  .  .  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1958.  [iii], 
445  p.  tables.  33cm.  5/3. 

Eng.  A  Afr. 

U.G.-12.  Tiende  jaarverslag  van  die  Grond- 
bewaringsraad  vir  die  tydperk  1  Julie  1956 
tot  30  Junie  1957.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1958. 
(iii],  16  p.  illus.,  map,  tables.  33cm.  4/9. 
Eng.  edition  [iv],  16  p. 

U.G.-13.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
ouditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
Suid-Afrikaanse  wolraad  vir  die  boekjaar 
1  Julie  1955  tot  30  Junie  1956  . . .  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  1958.  [iii],  4-25  p.  tables.  33cm. 
21: 

Eng.  A  Afr. 

U.G.-18.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
ooditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
Raad  van  beheer  oor  die  Tabaknywerheid 
vir  die  boekjaar  1  Mei  1956  tot  30  April 

1957  .  .  .  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1958.  15  p. 
tables.  33cm.  2/6. 

Eng.  <6  Afr. 

U.G.-20.  .  .  .  Jaarverslag  van  die  departe- 
menl  van  Landbou  vir  die  jaar  1956/7. 
Pretoria.  Staatsdr.,  1958.  [ii],  70  p.  tables. 
28cm.  10/9. 

Eng.  edition  [ii],  70  p. 

UG.-21.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
oo.diteur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
Raad  van  toesig  op  die  Suiwelnywerheid 
vir  die  boekjaar  1  Oktober  1955  tot  30 
September  1956  .  .  .  Pretoria,  Staatsdr., 
■  1958.  [iii],  4-31  p.  tables.  33cm.  4/9. 

[  Eng.  A  Afr. 

U.G.-22.  Departement  van  Onderwys,  kuns 
i  en  wetenskap:  jaarverslag  vir  die  kalender- 
I  jaar  1957.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1958.  [i]ii, 
1  96  p.  tables.  33cm.  22/-. 

I  Eng.  edition  [i]ii,  96  p. 

U.G.-24.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
[  ooditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
I  Oliesaadbeheerraad  vir  die  finansigle  jaar 
I  1  Julie  1955  tot  30  Junie  1956  . . .  Pretoria, 
I  Staatsdr.,  1958.  [iii],  4-33  p.  tables.  33cm.  5/6. 
I  Eng.  &  Afr. 


U.G.-25.  Begroting  van  die  inkomste  wat 
ontvang  moet  word  gedurende  die  jaar  wat 
op  31  Maart  1959  eindig  (uitsluitende 
inkomste  van  die  Provinsiale  en  Spoorweg- 
en  haweadministrasies).  Parow,  K.P.,  Cape 
Times,  1958.  6  p.  tables.  33cm.  (2de  en 
laaste  druk).  1/-. 

Eng.  A  Afr. 

U.G.-26.  Verslag  van  die  Nasionale  vervoer- 
konunissie  waarby  ingesluit  is  die  verslag 
van  die  Departement  van  vervoer  vir  die 
tydperk  1  April  1954  tot  31  Maart  1957. 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1958.  vi,  39  p.  illus., 
map(fold.),  tables.  33cm.  8/6. 

Eng.  edition  vi,  39  p. 

LI.G.-27  Staatsdienskommissie,  ses-en-veer- 
tigste  Jaarverslag  (1957).  Pretoria,  Staatsdr., 
1958.  [ii],  20  p.  tables.  33cm.  6/6. 

Eng.  edition  [ii],  19  p. 

U.G.-28.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
ouditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
Droevrugteraad  vir  die  boekjaar  1  Desem- 
ber  1955  tot  30  November  1956 . . .  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  1958.  [iii],  4-29  p.  tables.  33cm. 
4/6. 

Eng.  A  Afr. 

U.G. -30.  Registrateur  van  bouverenigings: 
twintigste  jaarverslag  vir  die  tydperk  geein- 
dig  31  Desember  1957.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr., 
1958.  [iii],  20  p.  tables.  33cm.  5/9. 

Eng.  edition  [iii],  20  p. 

U.G. -32.  Verslag  van  die  Kommissie  insake 
die  wetsontwerp  op  Afsonderlike  universi- 
teitsopleiding.  Parow,  K.P.,  Cape  Times, 
1958.  [iii],  76  p.  32Jcm.  7/6. 

Eng.  edition  [iii],  76  p. 

U.G.-34.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 
ouditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
Lusernsaadbeheerraad  vir  die  boekjaar  1 
November  1956  tot  31  Oktober  1957  .  .  . 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1958.  [iii],  4-13  p. 
tables.  33cm.  2/6. 

Eng.  A  Afr. 

U.G.-35.  Verslag  van  die  Desimale  munt- 
kommissie.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  [1958].  x, 
150  p.  24cm.  20/-. 

Eng.  edition  x,  149  p. 

U.G.-36.  Verslag  van  die  Kommissie  van 
ondersoek  na  die  Beskermingsbeleid  vir 
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nywerhede.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1958.  [ilviii, 
77  p.  tables.  33cm.  10/3. 

Eng.  edition  [i]viii,  74  p. 

U.G.-43.  Supplementere  begroting  van  die 
uitgawes  wat  uit  inkomsterekening  gedu- 
rende  die  jaar  wat  op  31  Maart  1959  eindig 
bestry  moet  word  (met  uitsondering  van 
Spoorwee-  en  hawensadministrasie).  Parow, 
K.P.,  Cape  Times,  1958.  [i],  5  p.  tables. 
33cm.  1/-. 

Eng.  &  Afr. 

U.G.-45.  Tweede  verslag  van  die  Spoorweg- 
en  haweraad  betreffende  die  aanleg  van  ’n 
nuwe  spoorlyn  tussen  Germiston-Oos  en 
Katlehong-Bantoedorp.  Parow,  K.P.,  Cape 
Times,  1958.  [iii],  5-8  +  [iii],  5-8  p.  map. 
33cm.  1/6. 

Eng.  &  Afr. 

VERSLAE  VAN  GEKOSE  KOMITEES 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 
G.K.-IO.  Eerste  en  tweede  verslae  .  .  .  oor 
Spoorwee  en  hawens.  Parow,  K.P.,  Cape 
Times,  1958.  xl,  71,  ix  p.  24Jcm. 

Eng  edition  xli,  69,  ix  p. 

G.K.-ll.  Verslag  .  .  .  oor  wetgewende  uit- 
werking  van  die  wetsontwcrp  op  Vervalste 
leer.  Parow,  K.P.,  Cape  Times,  1958. 
viii,[3]  p.  24icm. 

English  edition  viii,  [3]  p. 

G.K.-12.  Verslag  .  .  .  oor  die  Uitvoer  van 
ingemaakte  vrugte  en  groente.  Parow,  K.P., 
Cape  Times,  1958.  ix,  5  p.  24cm. 

Eng.  edition  ix,  5  p. 

G.K.-13.  Verslag  .  .  .  oor  die  wetgewende 
uitwerking  van  die  Elektrisiteitswetsont- 
werp  .  .  .  Parow,  K.P.,  Cape  Times,  1958. 
(121  P-  24icm. 

Eng.  edition  [12]  p. 

G.K.-14.  Verslag  .  .  .  oor  die  wetgewende 
uitwerking  van  die  Poswetsontwerp  .  .  . 
Parow,  K.P.,  Cape  Times,  1958.  [11]  p. 
24icm. 

Eng.  edition  [11]  p. 

VERSLAE  VAN  DIE  SENAAT 
SENATE  REPORTS 
S.K.-2.  Verslag  van  die  sessiekomitee  oor 
Naturellesake.  3  p.  33cm. 

Eng.  &  Afr. 


S.K.-2  A.  Tweede  verslag  van  die  sessie¬ 
komitee  oor  Naturellesake.  3  p.  33cm. 

Eng.  A.  Afr. 

S.K.-3.  Verslag  van  die  sessiekomitee  oor 
Pensioene,  gratibkasies  en  grondtoeken-  j 
nings.  3  p.  33cm.  : 

Eng.  &  Afr.  I 

t 

WETTE/STATUTES  I 

Loonwet,  1957  en  regulasies  daaronder  ‘ 
gepubliseer.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  [1958].  . 
109  p.  24cm.  5/-.  | 

Eng.  &  Afr. 

Nature!  le  (afskaffing  van  passe  en  kodr- 
dinering  van  dokumente)  wet,  1952(wet  f 
no.67  van  1952).  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  [1958]. 

76  p.  tables.  24cm.  2/-. 

Eng.  &  Afr. 

Naturelle  (stadsgebiede)  konsolidasiewet, 
wet  no.25  van  1945;  soos  gewysig  1945- 
1957.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1958.  [iii],  4-200  p. 
24cm.  3/6. 

Eng.  &  Afr. 

DEPARTEMENTELE  UITGAWES 
DEPARTMENTAL  PUBLICATIONS 
Geologiese  opname/Geological  survey 
llmeniethoudende  sand  langs  die  weskus  in 
die  distrik  Van  Rhynsdorp;  saamgestel 
deur  C.  B.  Coetzee  uit  verslae  deur  D.  K. 
Toerien  en  D.  Groeneveld;  with  a  summary  L 
in  English  .  .  .  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1957. 
[iv],  17  p.  map(fold.),  tables,  diagr.(fold.). 
24[cm.  (Bulletin  25).  3/3. 
Waterberg-steenkoolveld:  boorgatstate  van 
gate  101  tot  143  geboor  vir  die  Departemcnt 
van  mynwese;  met  aantekeninge  deur  J.  F.  | 
Cillie  en  die  Brandstofnavorsingsinstituut.  | 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  [1958].  [iii],  4-276  p.  | 
maps(fold.),  tables.  24cm.  (Geologiese  scrie,  I 
bulletin  no.23).  10/-. 

Eng.  &  Afr. 

Handel  en  nywerheid,  Raad  van 
Trade  and  industries.  Board  of 
[Verslae].  Pretoria,  die  Raad,  1958. 

375.  Dump  van  vensterglas  uit  Tsjeggo- 
Slowakye. 

376.  Wysigings  van  die  doeane-  en  aksyns- 
tarief,  1957. 


380.  Dump 
die  U.l 
385.  Dumpi 
-verbal 
388.  Verhoj 
gare  gc 
390.  Dump 
Tsjeggi 
397.  Kortin 
standdi 
399.  Kortin 
uit  gek 
digingv 
402.  Die  di< 
lien  en 

- Afdelin 

Die  sardyn  > 
Afrika  .  .  . 
die  opperv 
Walvisbaai 
ontleding  vi 
Pelican  Poir 
Staatsdr.,  1! 
(Ondersoek' 
Eng.  edition 
Die  Suid-A 
marsbanker 
vodls  in  die  I 
Davies.  Pret 
illus.,  map, 
Eng.  edition 

Kontr< 
Conti 
Komitee  oo 
samevatting 
1952  tot  19! 
minutes,  m< 
die  tydperk 
Staatsdr.,  [ 
Eng.  A  Aft 

Lan 

Agr 

’n  Bydrae 
Bryobia  pi 
chidae),  dei 
die  Depart* 
diagrs.  24ci 
Eng.  editioi 
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380.  Dump  van  katoentekstielgoedere  uit 
die  U.S.S.R. 

385.  Dumping  van  kleef-  en  gipspicisters  en 
-vcrbande. 

388.  Verhoging  van  invoerreg  op  draad  en 
gare  gespin  uit  rayonstapelvesel. 

390.  Dump  van  skeibare  ritssluiters  uit 
Tsjeggo-SIowakye. 

397.  Korting  van  die  reg  op  aktiewe  be- 
standdele  vir  hormoononkruiddoders. 
399.  Korting  van  die  reg  op  gekleurde  gare 
uit  gekamde  katoen ...  vir  die  vervaar- 
d  iging  van  meerkleurige  patroonsokkies. 
402.  Die  distribusie  van  petrol,  kragparaf* 
fien  en  ander  olieprodukte  in  S-A. 

- Afdeling  visserye/Division  of  fisheries 

Die  sardyn  van  Suid-Afrika  en  van  Suidwes- 
Afrika  ...  die  variasie  in  temperatuur  in 
die  oppervlaktelaag  van  die  see  naby 
Walvisbaai  gedurende  1954-57  met  ’n 
ontleding  van  ’n  aantal  windgegewens  van 
Pelican  Point,  deur  G.  H.  Stander.  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  1958.  40  p.  plans,  tables.  24cm. 
{Ondersoekverslag,  no.35). 

Eng.  edition  40  p. 

Die  Suid-Afrikaanse  sardyn  .  .  .  en  die 
marsbanker:  die  roofbedrywighede  van  see- 
vodls  in  die  kommersiCle  vissery,  deur  D.  H. 
Davies.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1958.  [i],  3-16  p. 
illus.,  map,  tables,  diagrs.  24cm. 

Eng.  edition  [ij,  3-16  p. 

Kontroleur  en  oiiditeur-generaal 
Controller  and  auditor-general 
Komitee  oor  Openbare  rekenings  .  .  .  kort 
samevatting  van  die  verslae;  deel  VI,  van 
1952  tot  1956  en  van  die  betrokke  Tesourie- 
minutes,  met  'n  omvattende  bladwyser  vir 
die  tydperk  1910  tot  1956  .  .  .  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  (19581.  (v],  6-179  p.  24cm. 

Eng.  A  Afr. 

Landbou,  Departement  van 
Agriculture,  Department  of 
'n  Bydrae  tot  die  biologie  van  die  myt, 
Bryobia  praetiosa  Koch  (fam.  Tetrany- 
chidae),  deur  M.  B.  Georgala.  (Pretoria), 
die  Departement,  1958.  (ii),  43  p.  tables, 
diagrs.  24cm. 

Eng.  edition  (ii],  41  p. 


- Horisontale  voerkuile:  ontwerp,  kon- 

struksie,  en  gebruik,  deur  P.  Meiring. 
(Pretoria),  die  Departement,  1958.  (i],  21  p. 
illus.,  diagrs.  24icm.  (Pamflet  nr.361.  Natal 
landbounavorsingsinst.  reeks  nr.l).  1/6. 
Eng.  edition  (i],  20  p. 

- Die  invioed  van  verskillende  wissel- 

boustelsels  op  die  voorkoms  van  Vrot- 
pootjie  (Ophiobolus  graminis  Sacc.)  by 
koring,  deur  H.  A.  Louw.  (Pretoria),  die 
Departement,  1957.  (ii],  3-12  p.  illus., 
tables.  24cm.  (Wetenskaplike  pamflet 
no.379.  Stellenbosch-Elsenburgse  weten¬ 
skaplike  reeks  no.55).  1/3. 

Eng.  edition  (ii],  3-12  p. 

- Metode  van  berekening  van  mielie- 

produksiekoste,  deur  Die  Afdeling  ekono- 
mie  en  marke.  (Pretoria),  die  Departement, 
1958.  iv,  53  p.  plans,  tables.  24cm.  (Pamflet 
no.359.  Ekonomiese  reeks  no.47).  3/-. 

Eng.  edition  iv,  51  p. 

Veeartsenykundige  aantekeninge  vir  pluim- 
veeboere,  deur  D.  Coles.  (Pretoria),  die 
Departement,  (1957).  (i]iii,  69  p.  24cm. 
(Pamflet  no.345).  1/9. 

Eng.  edition  iv,  64  p. 

Naturelle-appelhowe/Native  appeal  courts 
Verslae  van  die  Naturelle-appelhowe,  1956, 
1957.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  (1958].  2  v.  24cm. 
Eng.  A  Afr. 

Natuurlike  huipbronne,  Raad  vir  die  ont- 
wikkeling  van/Natural  resources  development 
council 

Tiende  jaarverslag,  1  Januarie  1957  tot  31 
Desember  1957.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  (1958]. 
11  p.  tables.  24cm. 

Eng.  edition  1 1  p. 

Onderwys,  kuns  en  wetenskap,  Departement 
van/Education,  arts  and  science.  Department 
of 

Verkorte  verslag  van  die  Argeologiese 
opname  van  die  Unie  van  Suid-Afrika  vir 
die  jaar  1  April  1956  tot  31  Maart  1957; 
jaarverslag  no.22.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1958. 
(ii],  3-5  +  (ii],  3-5  p.  24cm. 

Eng.  A  Afr. 
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- Masionale  buro  vir  opvoedkundige  en 

maatskaplike  navorsing/National  bureau  for 
educational  and  social  research 
Die  omvang  van  jeugmisdaad  in  Suid- 
Afrika:  ’n  ontleding  van  die  vraagstuk  aan 
die  hand  van  beskikbare  gegewens;  [deur] 
J.  D.  Venter.  [Pretoria,  die  Departement, 
1958].  [iii],  83  p.  tables(some  fold.).  33cm. 
Gemimeografeerd 

Sensus  en  statistiek,  Departement  van 
Census  and  statistics.  Department  of 
Industriele  sensus,  1953-54;  beknopte  op- 
somming  van  voorlopige  resultate.  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  (1957).  73  p.  tables.  33cm. 
(Spesiale  verslag  no.217).  2/-. 

Eng.  &  Afr.  Gemimeografeerd 
Oordrag  van  plattelandse  vaste  eiendom, 
jaar  geeindig  31  Maart  1957.  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  (1958).  iii,  29  p.  tables.  33cm. 
(Spesiale  verslag  no.218).  1/6. 

Eng.  &  Afr.  Gemimeografeerd 
Sensus  van  distribusie-  en  diensinrigtings, 
1952;  deel  1;  kleinhandelaars.  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  [1958].  2  v.  tables.  33cm.  2/9. 
D1.4,  Handelaars  in  vrugte  en  groenle. — 
D\.5,  Melkerye. 

Eng.  &  Afr.  Gemimeografeerd 
Statistieke  van  motorvoertuie  vir  die  jaar 
1956;  deel  11,  alle  voertuie.  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  (1958).  vii,  60  p.  tables.  33cm. 
(Spesiale  verslag  no.216).  2/6. 

Eng.  &  Afr.  Gemimeografeerd 
Statistieke  van  motorvoertuie  vir  die  jaar 
1957  (Unie  en  Suidwes-Afrika);  deel  I, 
nuwe  voertuie.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  [1958]. 
iii,  36  p.  tables.  33cm.  (Spesiale  verslag 
no.219).  1/-. 

Eng.  &  Afr.  Gemimeografeerd 

Suid-Afrikaanse  lugdiens 
South  African  airways 
Jaarverslag,  1956-1957.  (Pretoria,  Staatsdr.), 
[1958].  [14]  +  [14]  p.  illus.,  tables,  diagrs. 
26cm. 

Eng.  &  Afr. 


Tabaknywerheid,Raad  van  die  beheer  oor  die 
Tobacco  industry  control  board 

Negetiende  jaarverslag  vir  die  tydperk:  1  ^ 
Mei  1957  tot  30  April  1958  . . .  (Pretoria,  ^ 
die  Raad),  1958.  [v],  40  +  [v]  40p.  22  I 
tables.  33cm.  { 

Eng.  &  Afr. 

Gemimeografeerd 

I 

Weerburo.  Tak  Klimatologie 
Weather  bureau.  Climatology  branch  s 

Klimaat  van  Suid-Afrika;  deel  4:  rednval- 
kaarte.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  (1957).  20  p.  [ 
35  maps(3  fold,  in  separate  pocket).  33cm. 
(W.B.22).  20/-. 

Eng.  &  Afr.  ‘ 

PROVINSIALE  UITGAWES 
PROVINCIAL  PUBLICATIONS 
Oranje-Vrystaat/Orange  Free  State 
Verslag  van  Kommissie  van  ondersoek  na 
Plaaspaaie  aangeleenthede,  1957.  (Bloem¬ 
fontein,  die  Kommissie,  1957).  27  p.  33cm. 
Eng.  &  Afr. 

Transvaal 

Plaaslike  beUurelLocal  authorities 
T.P.6/1958.  Twintigste  jaarverslag  van  die 
Inspekteur  van  plaaslike  besture,  1954-55. 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1958.  [v],  6-130  p. 
tables.  33cm. 

Eng.  &  Afr. 

- Provinsiale  ouditeurj Provincial  auditor 

T.P.3/1958.  Verslag  van  die  Provinsiale 
ouditeur  ...  vir  die  boekjaar  1956-57  oor 
die  Appropriasie-  en  hulprekenings  van  die 
Provinsie  en  die  finansi^le  rekenings. 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  [1958].  519  p.  tables 
(some  fold.).  33cm. 

Eng.  &  Afr. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  ON  AND  ABOUT  SOUTH  AFRICA 
This  classified  national  bibliography  is  now  issued  separately  under  the  title 
AFRICANA  NOVA,  price  10/-  p.a.  for  four  quarterly  issues. 


SPEfML  Mlt’E-IIHPORTAW  PI  ilJf ATIO^IS 
Strictly  liimitrd  Edition 

South  African  Bibliography  by  Sidney  Mendelssohn,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.C.I. 
For  the  benefit  of  literary  students,  collectors  and  connoisseurs,  a  facsimile 
issue  of  this  famous  work  of  scholarship,  is  now  available;  Mendelssohn’s 
South  African  Bibliography  is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work 
of  research  on  the  subject,  invaluable  to  literary,  historical  and  political 
students  of  South  Africa,  but  for  too  long  unavailable  except  at  prohibitive 
prices.  At  the  Abe  Bailey  Sale  Cape  Town,  a  set  fetched  £76.  2.  6.  This 
new  impression  has  been  reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1910, 
retaining  all  the  features  of  that  edition,  including  26  full  page  illustrations 
and  reproductions  of  many  valuable  and  rare  engravings.  These  two 
handsome  volumes,  full  buckram,  containing  over  2,300  pages,  and  many 
thousands  of  completely  annotated  bibliographical  references,  are  now 
once  again  available  In  a  strictly  limited  edition  of  500  numbered  copies. 

We  offer  this  at  published  price.  £18.  18.  0. 

We  strongly  recommend  securing  a  set  while  available  at  this  figure,  and 
before  it  soars  again.  We  have  already  seen  a  reliable  price  prediction, 
for  the  not  too  distant  future,  of  £35,  for  the  set.  We  are  advised  by 
publishers  that  the  edition  is  practically  sold  out. 

Place  your  order  with  us  now — Later  may  be  “Too  Late" 

AFRICANA  ANTIQUARIANS  (PTY.)  LTD. 

10  Norfolk  House,  55  Main  Street  Port  Elizabeth 

P.O.  Box  455  Telegrams:  Antiquity,  Port  Elizabeth 


MASKEW  MILLER’S 

Books  for  South  Africa 


M.  S.  GEEN:  THE  MAKING  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

An  outstanding  history,  revised  and  expanded  from  the  author's  earlier  work;  with 
carefully  chosen  new  illustrations  and  maps. 

The  author  has  admirably  succeeded  in  his  endeavour  to  write  a 
clear  account  of  the  history  of  Southern  Africa,  making  use  of  the 
fruiu  of  recent  historical  research. 

Demy  8vo:  330  pp.;  12  half-tones:  4  line  maps;  appendices:  index;  full  Fabroleen 
cover,  gold  blocked  on  spine;  l|  in.  strip  wrapper.  ISs. 

D.  D.  T.  JABAVU:  IZI-DUNGULWANA 

A  book  of  Xhosa  essays  by  Professor  Jabavu,  one  of  the  most  revered  African  leaders* 
with  seven  line  drawings  by  Peter  Clarke. 

Crown  8vo;  70  pp.;  illustrated  board  cover.  4s.  id. 

P.  A.  W.  COOK:  KWANE 

Subtitled  "an  African  tafa",  this  immortal  la(cnd  of  the  Gqunukwebe  ii  part  of  our 
South  African  heritage,  thot^h  it  it  still  unknown  to  most  white  South  Africans. 
This  it  a  revision  of  the  19^  edition. 

Crown  8vo;  136  pp.;  endpaper  maps;  illustrated  glaied  board  cover.  7t.  6d. 

Publishid  by  MASKEW  MILLER  LTD. 

7.||  Burg  Street  e  Cape  Town 

London  agents:  Bailey  Bros.  A  Swinfen,  Hyde  House,  West  Central 
Street,  W.C.I. 
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THE  FOLIO 
SOCIETY 

The  world^s  great  books 
in  collectors*  editions 
at  remarkably  low  cost 


The  Folio  Society  believes  that  great  books  demand  the  honour  of  fine  production,  that 
they  should  please  the  hand  and  eye  at  the  same  time  as  they  delight  the  mind.  Each  Folio 
volume  is,  therefore,  individually  designed,  the  text  superbly  printed  on  fine  paper,  the 
illustrations — by  distinguished  artists— expertly  reproduced,  and  the  binding  a  work  of 
craftsmanship. 

Because  the  demand  is  guaranteed  by  members,  it  is  possible  for  The  Folio  Society  to 
produce  these  beautiful  editions  at  a  remarkably  reasonable  price. 


THE  1958  FREE  PRESENTATION  VOLUME 

(FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY) 

Toulouse-Lautrec:  Paris  Album 

A  Collection  of  the  Lithographs  with  a  Commentary  by  David  Piper 

The  present  volume  contains  thirty-seven  of  the  artist's  most  important  lithographs 
which  are  accompanied  by  a  descriptive  text  specially  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Keeixr 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  This  is  a  Crown  Quarto  (10'  x  7{'),  prinird  on  while 
cartridge  paper  and  bound  in  guarter-buckrani. 

A  copy  of  this  book  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  enrolling  or  renewing 
their  mem^rship  lor  1959:  it  is  not  for  sale.  This  sumptions  volume  has  been  specially 
produced  for  presentation  to  all  who  join  The  Folio  Socieiy. 


MEMBERSHIP 

To  qualify  for  membership  of  The  Folio  Society  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  only  four  volumes 
altogether  in  any  one  year — either  from  the  new  list  or  from  the  back  lists.  {Sec  the  Folio 
Socieiy  Prospectus  for  further  details). 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  1959 
Write  today  for  illustrated  Prospectus  describing  the  new  Programme: 


THE  TRIAL  OF  CHARLES  I  21/6 

THE  BEACH  OF  FALESA  19/- 

(R.  L.  Stevenson 

STRUGGLE  FOR  GREECE  21/6 

(Hepodotus) 

TOM  JONES  (Henry  Fielding)  32  6 

LOVE’S  LABOUR  LOST  19  6 

(Shakespeare) 

THE  THOUSAND  NIGHTS  AND 

ONE  NIGHT  (4  vols.)  £7  7s.  per  set 


SHORT  STORIES  OF  GUY  DE 

MAUPASSANT  23 '6 

A  LIFE  OF  THE  BUDDHA  19/6 
FATHER  BROWN  22/6 

(G.  K.  Chesterton) 

THE  GOLD  RUSH  (E.  G.  Buffum)  18/6 
MANSFIELD  PARK  (Jane  Austen)  25/- 
ASTROPHEL  AND  STELLA  17/6 
(Sir  Philip  Sydniv) 


Write  for  free  prospectus  to: 

JUTA  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

(Sole  Agents  for  The  Folio  Society  in  South  Africa) 

CAPE  TOWN  AND  JOHANNESBURG 
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Ill 


NEW  BOOKS  YOU  MUST  HAVE 


AFRICAN  INTERLUDE 
—J.  F.  Holkman 

A  powerful  testimony  of  faith  in 
humanity  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  The  book  of  a  country  and  its 
people.  21/- 

DIEHELEDORPWEET 
— Santie  Grosskopf 
Soekie  se  verhaal  van  hul  gesin,  ’n 
gesin  waaroor  die  skaduwee  van 
ekskeiding  hang,  sal  soms  ’n  glimlag 
by  die  leser  opwek,  maar  terselfder- 
tyd  diep  ontroer.  10/6 


DIE  FOTOKUNS 
— Christo  S.  Botha 
Die  ideale  handleiding  vie  die 
amateur-fotograaf.  Netjies  ingeklee 
met  44  foto’s  en  37  diagramme  15/- 

ABDOLTJIE 
— AJba  Bouwtr 

Ses  pragtige  verhaaltjies  oor  ’n 
Maleierseuntjie  van  die  ou  Kaap. 
Fraai  geillustreer  deur  Katrine 
Harries.  8/6 


NASIONALE  BOEKHANDEL  B EPERK 

Posbus  119,  Poshus  95,  Potbui  1058,  Posbus  9898,  Grootc  Kcrk>gcbou 

PAROW.  PORT  ELIZABETI !.  BLOEMFONTEIN.  JOHANNESBURG.  K AAPSTAD. 
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Friends  of  a 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
PUBUC  LIBRARY 


Hon.  President:  Dr.  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Jansen 


Vice-presidents:  Prof.  H.  B.  Thom 
Dr.  the  Hon.  A.  v.  d.  S.  Centlivres 


Chairman:  Dr.  F.  W.  F.  Purcell 


The  main  o^ect  of  the  Association,  which  was 
founded  in  195^  is  to  promote  and  encourage  public 
interest  in,  and  support  for,  the  work  of  tfie  South 
African  Library  and  Collections,  present  and 
future.  D 

Members  are  entitled  to  receive  one  copy  of  each 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  South  African 
Library  without  further  charge,  as  well  as  annud  and 
occasional  reports  of  the  Libn^;  to  purchase  a^ 
reduced  prices  other  publications  proquced  or 
handled  by  the  Libr^  or  the  Association;  to  attend 
lectures  and  exhibitions  organised  by  the  Library  or 
the  Association,  and  to  attend  and  vote  at  annual 
and  general  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  annual  subscription  is  £1  Is.  (one  guinea)  for 
[^rsonal  members,  £1  10s.  for  family  membership 
(i.e.,  husband  and  wife),  while  Life  membership  £s 
obtainable  for  £25. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtmned  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Friends  of  the  South  African  Public 
Library,  S.A.  Library,  Cape  Town. 


